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SHANNON LETTER AND BILL FILING SYSTEM. 


CARD INDEXING SYSTEM. 


SHANNON DESKS AND CHAIRS. 


OFFICE FITTINGS AND FURNITURE. 


SHAN NON BOARD-ROOM FURNITURE. 
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SHANNON, ROPEMAKER ST. RENEE ED 


« F. W. SCHAFER, Managing Director. 


BENGER’S FOOD, | 
13 For INFANTS, INV-ALIDS, and the AGED 
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The following Lathe is Published by Special Permission of the Russian Court. 


** Balmoral Castle, Scotland, 25th September. 


| Gye —FPlease forward to Balmoral.Castle one dozen 2/6 Tins of BENGERS FOOD for 
“EET, M. THE EMPRESS. OF RUSSIA, addressed to Aliss Coster. We have recetved the box 


Briered from Peterhoff. 66 “Yours truly, F. COSTER.” 
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‘Trus delicious and highly nutritive Food is quite distinct from any other obtainable. It is 
distinguished from others bv the ease with which it can be digested and absorbed. Its 
composition is well known to Medical Men, and is approved-by them. 


ae oe: | . * Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by Chemists, etc., everywhere 


TRAVELLING REQUISITES, A MO O a QO | | S Mi, 
LOUIS VUITTON. MORPHINISM, so ove DRUG ADDICTIONS, NERVOUS PROSTRATION 


“TRUNKS AND*BAGS. | \% 02 ey THE KEELEY METHODS. 


. Mote tham half a milliof cases in twenty-seven years. Patients enjoy care, kindness, entire freedom, and strict 
London: 454 STRAND, CHARING-CROSS privacy, without restraint or restriction of any kind. Sendjyor the Eight Annual Reports e/ C 
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Seris- {, RUBSCRIZE, and 57, AVENUE MARCEAU. THE KEEL*Y INSTITUTE, 6, GRENVILLE PLACE, CROMWELL ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 





NOTICE.— This Journal is on sale, not only throughout the United Kingdom, but also in every Travel and 
Towrist Centre of the World through the Agencies and Dépots of Messrs. THOMAS COOK & SON. 
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Holders of TWENTY-TWO SPECIAL ROYAL and IMPERIAL APPOINTMENTS 
TO H.M. THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Caer cir ee 
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Trace Marx 





PURE WOOL. LASTING WEAR (for LADIES, CHILDREN, and GENTLEMEN). Suitable for all Purses, Cisumates and Seasons. 
SERGES, &:., IN SPECIALLY STRONG MAKES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
COSTUME CLOTHS, WASHING FABRICS, HOMESPUNS, &c. 


Ladies’ Costumes, from 26/-. Skirts, from 10/-. Gentlemen’s Su'ts, from 35/-. Boys’ Suits, from 10/6, to Measure. 
Patterns with Self-Measurement Forms and Price Lists’Post Free. 


Anv LENGTH SoLp. Carriage Paid on Orders of 20/+ and above to Railway Stations in the British icles. Special Rates for Exportation. 


Address: EGERTON BURNETT, Ltd., WELLINGTON, SOMERSET, ENGLAND. 


FERNET-BRANCA, 


Speciality of FRATELLI BRANCA, Milan. 
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THERE ARE OTHERS, 







SOLE ORIGINATORS AND PROPRIETORS 
OF THE ONLY GENUINE ARTICLE. 
Rewarded by Mcdals and Diplomas in the Universal 
.... Brbibitionws.... 
AN HYGIENIC TONIC, STOMACHIC, DIGESTIVE BITTER. 


LOUK FOR THE SIGNATURE, FRATELLI BRANCA & CO. 
WRITTEN ACROSS THE LABEL. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
AT ALL oe ee oon AND HOTELS. 


R. H. HALL & CO. 


11, HART see NS oe Ee E.C., LONDON. 


IS THE BEST SAVOURY FOR BREAKFAST, 
TEA, SANDWICHES, etc. 
BL/- per Terrine in hermetically sealed tin. 
Manufactured by Mrs. A. B. MARSHALL 
(Marshall's School of Cookery) LONDON, 





SOLE AGENTS FOR HOME AND EXPORT. 


“THE TRAVELLER” WANT AND EXCHANGE COLUMAS, 


ANOTHER NEW FEATURE OF THE JOURNAL. 





WWE have decided to supply yet a further want felt by the great travelling public of the 

world, and as yet almost wholly neglected by newspapers of ev ery class. ‘The reality of 
this want has been proved to us by letters received from england and various parts of the 
Continent asking such questions as whether we know of anyone “who would exchange a flat in 
London for one in Lucerne, or vice versd, or if it is in our power to find a tenant for a villa. at 
San Remo in exchange for a yacht now lying in a Mediterranean port. We have even been asked 
whether anyone would be prepared to exchange a couple of rooms in Biarritz for the use of a 
motor-car for a month. In view of these repeated queries, we have decided to include ‘* Want 
and Exchange Columns” in our advertisement pages. Thus will owners of villas and flats be 
brought in direct communication, and leases transferred and exchanges of every kind be made. 
In order to insure the-thorough practicability of this scheme, we have arr: inged that in the event 
of an exchange being contemplated between a villa, say, in Cannes and a flat in London, the former 
will be visited by one of our own representatives, and his unbiassed opinion as to its merits, etc., 
will be given absolutely free of charge. Moreover, owners of villas and houses may publish photographs 
of their properties in these columns as in those of Country Life. The blocks will be made até cost price. 
\We believe that this new departure will be of the utmost service to the travelling public. 

Under the heading of ‘Our Want and Exchange Columns” will also be included every kind 
of “want” imaginable. It may. be a courier, a lady’ s maid, a doune, a chef, or a villa, a fishing 
or shooting, a motor-car, a yacht, or a second- hand alpenstock that you are in search of. Advertise in 
Tue TRAVELLER and you will get what you want. The paper is read in every travel and tourist centre of 
the world, as well as throu shout Great Britain—a fact which makes it a medium of peculiar excellence. 
As a special ee to readers of THe TRAVELLER, we are taking these advertisements. 
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cA Ss ) Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
‘Nothing better could be wistied for."—Britiah Weekly. 
**Far superier to ordinary guides."— London Daily Chronicle. 
Epirep sy RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.8. 

1s. each. Ix:tusrratgp. Maps by Jonx BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.8. 
THE ISLE OF 


WIGHT. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE WALE OF DUAN COLES S: ROSS, MONMOUTH, TINTERN. 
BRECON AND ITS BEACONS Y 4 


° LEY 
H AN E NEW REST. WYE YALLEY. 
HTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS. 
STW . TOWYN, aaa AND MACHYNLLETH, 


L 
BRISTOL, BAT WELLS, AND WESTON-8SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH, HARLECH, PORTMADOC, CRICCIETH, PWLLHEL 
0, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR LCANFAIRFECHAN. 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, TREFRIW, BETTW WS-Y-COED, FESTINIOG. 
nes YARMOUTH, BOM ESTES: AND a, NORFOLK BROADS, 


‘A brilliant book.”—The Times. * Particularly good.”"—Academy. ‘* The best Handbook to 
London ever issued.”—Liverpool Datly Post. ‘ Most somhatically “i them alL”—Duatly Graphie. 
3rd Ed. Revised, Ss.; 60 Illustrations, 24 Mape and Plans. 


con eet Sion and E. . Coos, M.A 


Js. Tas Horets or tue Wortp. A Handbook to the leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Liangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LD. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS from negatives by Racen Daruiscron, F.R.G.S., of Scenery, Ruins, ete., 
9 ms eens Sweden, denmark Ruasia, Italy Greece, Asia Minor, 
LL Palestine, and a pt, aleo North Wales, 1s., 18. éd , 28.60. List post free. 


Darlingtom SOoa., 


AMBERG’S IMPERIAL 


CABINET LETTER FILES. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


ow- A SINGLE FILE IS FOUND BY TRAVELLERS 
TO BE INDISPENSABLE. 


Our Latest Patents embody the 
MOST PERFECT 
methods of Letter Filing known. 
PAPERS KEPT 


FREE 
FROM DUST. 


msgrollex. 


NO FIXING ON WIRES 
OR SPIKES. 


Instantaneous 
reference to papers 
of any date. 


> INSPECTION 
INVITED. 


Illustrated 1 Catalogue No. 16, free on application to the 
Sole Manufacturers— 
AMBERG FILE AND INDEX CoO., 
27, Little Britain, LONDON, E.C. 
Also NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 








HIGHEST QUALITY 


Turkish Cowels 


And Similar Goods. 
SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 





The ‘Osman’ Turkish Towel. 

The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Sheet. 

The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Mat. 

The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Gown. 
The ‘Osman’ Turkish Goods enumerated here are an absolute necessity 
Pavia rica SHEIK teach of everyone, "Be sure to buy the Geman’ 


d and id imitations. The ‘Osmans’ are sold by all the Principal 
eee Drapers in the World. Maps sy 


BARLOW & JONES, LTD., MANCHESTER, 


And sold by all High-Class Drapers and Upholsterers. 


THE TRAVELLER 
DARLING TONE HANDBOOKS. 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded , bY the Queen to thank 


ALPINE BOOTS a speciality, as made for severa! 
well-known members of the Alpine Club. 


(‘‘ Vide Mr. Coolidee's advice to Climbers respecting Loots.”) 


W. OHARPE & SONS, 


Ladies’ Court and 
Gentlemen’s Hunting, Shooting, 
and Military Boot Makers, 


COLONNADE HOUSE, CHELTENHAM. 


For nearly half a century W. SHARPE & 
SONS have had the Reputation for making re- 
liable hand-sewn Boots and Shoes specially 
adapted for Country Wear. Great care is devoted 
in the case of customers suffering from weak 
ankles and other defects in walking. Special 
Lasts kept for all Customers. 
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Attention is called to the opportunity afforded for measuring ‘at customers’ own 
homes, a member of the firm being periodically in the different districts as follows :— 
London, Cardiff and Newport, moathly. 


Northumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, North 
Wales, and Derbyshire, twice yearly. 


South Wales, four times yenely. 


AGENTS FOR STOHWASSER’S PUTTIE GAITER AND 
THE WATERPROOF K AND ADAPTED BOOT. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


CHAMPAGNE. 


1LBo2- VINTAGE] 1892 





The best private Cuvées now mature. 
APPROVED BY MEDICAL AUTHORITIES HOME AND ABROAD. 
Carried by R.A.M.C. Officers. 


DECOSSAIS FRERES. 


Two Qualities only. 


EXTRA QUALITY, EXTRA DRY. | CUVEE RESERVEE SEC. 


72/- per Dozen. 64/- per Dozen. 


At all Wine Merchants, Hotels, Stores, Home and Abroad: Specially packed 
for Tropics and Export 


Sole Proprietors and Shippers— 
DECOSSAIS FRERES (REIMs). 
(Home se ersor*) 11, HART ST., MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


A GRUISE IN THE BALTIC 
IS AN IDEAL HOLIDAY, 


And a BALTIC TRIP cannot be undertaken under more favour- 
able conditions than on board one of the Steamers befonging 
to BAILEY & LEETHAM, Ltd., trading regularly between 


LONDON AND ST. PETERSBURG. 


The fine New Steamers 


‘* ZARA,’ “‘JAFFA,’’ and “‘UNA’’ 


WILL LEAVE 


LONDON  - - - - ~ EVERY SATURDAY. 
ST. PETERSBURG - ~ - EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
During the 1900 Season. 


For Fares, etc., apply to— 
BAILEY & LEETHAM, Ltd., 12, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


THE TRAVELLER 


N & [) e L. Luxurious Travel. 


By the NoRDDEUTSCHER LiLoyp Imperial Mail Service from 
Southampton. 


To NEW YORK, ©§xpress Service every Wednesday. 


Twin-Screw Service-—Sundays. 

To G@HINA and JAPAN, without transhipment, every 
14 days. 

To AUSTRALIA every 28 days. 
To RIVER PLATE every 28 days. 
For plan of Steamers and further particulars apply to KELLER, 
WALLIS & Co., 32, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W.; 2, 
King William St., E.C. ; and to the Manchester and Southamp- 
ton, or to the N.D.L. Paris Agency, 2 bis, Rue Scribe. 
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Royal Route by the ‘Columba,’ ‘/ona,’ ete. 


THE GRANDEST 
SEA TRIPS IN BRITAIN 


ARE THROUGH THE 


SCOTTISH WESTERN ISLES 


Official Guide 6G. & 1/=. Tourist Programme free by post from 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, 119, HOPE ST., GLASGOW. 





HOLIDAY TOURS to Norway, Sweden, & St. Petersburg 


By the WILSON LINE. 


From LONDON, HULL, and 


GRIMSBY. 


TWELVE DEPARTURES WEEKLY. 


INCLUSIVE TICKETS COVERING TRAVELLING AND HOTEL EXPENSES : 


10 days, 84 gns.; 17 days, ro} gns ; 
24 days, 144 gns. ; 31 days, 194 gns., &c., &c. 


For Handbooks and full particulars, apply to THOS. WILSON, SONS & CO., Ltd., HULL; or W. E. BOTT & CO., 1, East India Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 





Summer Trains dé LUXe, 


SLEEPING CARS AND RESTAURANT CARS ONLY. 


EKNGADINE EXPRESS. — DAILY to Bale, Zurich, and COIRE, for THE 
ENGADINE. With Special Cars for LUCERNE and INTERLAKEN. 


CARLSBAD EXPRESS.—DAILY to Frankfort, Nuremberg, Eger (for Marienbad, 
Franzensbad, &c.), and CARLSBAD. 


SUD EXPRESS.—DAILY to BIARRITZ and MADRID. Tri-Weekly to LISBON. 


Also NORD EXPRESS, TRANS-SIBERIAN EXPRESS, LUCHON EXPRESS, 
ROYAN EXPRESS, ORIENT EXPRESS, ARDENNES EXPRESS, &c. 


For further details, to reserve places, tickets, apply to 
THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR COMPANY, 
14, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


‘*The Continental Traveller,” illustrated, post free. 





Fremantle, North-West Australian 
Ports, and Singapore. 


FORTNICHTLY LINE OF PASSENCER STEAMERS FORMING CONNECTING 
LINK BETWEEN EASTERN ASIA AND AUSTRALIA. 





Apply to BETHELL, GWYN & CO., LONDON; BOUSTEAD & CO., SINGAPORE ; 
DALGETY & CO., FREMANTLE ; or to Cook's Agencies in all parts. 





- - THE - - 


CANARY ISLANDS, MADIERA, AND 
MOROGCO LINE OF STEAMERS. 


PLEASURE CRUISES. 


Weekly Sailings for the Morocco Coast Ports, Canary 
Islands, and Madiera, and Fortnightly for Gibraltar. 


Pf 





Trip taking about 24 days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday at 
the moderate fare of 20 guineas inclusive. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT AND ALL MODERN 
IMPROVEMENTS. 
Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any port of call and 
return by any subsequent steamer of above-named line within six months. 


For further particulars and Handbook apply to FORWOOD BROS. & 
CO., 46, St. Maty Axe, E.C.; or THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 


ll. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


Connecting at VANCOUVER with— 
CANADIAN PACIFIC |CANADIAN AUSTRALIAN 
LINE LINE 


For Japan and China. |For Honolulu, Brisbane & Sydney. 


TOURS IN CANADA. 


Express Trains, Dining and Sleeping Cars, Grand Mountain Scenery, Swiss 
Guides in the Great Glaciers. Fishing, Shooting, and First-Class Hotels. 


AROUND THE WORLD. 


Via VANCOUVER.—Cheap Trips by many routes. See free Around-the- 
World Folder Map.—A CURIOSITY. 


For Descriptive Pamphlets, Maps, and Through Tickets, apply to :— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO., 


67 and 68, King William 8t., London Bridge, E.C.; 30, Cookspur &t., Trafalgar 
Square, London, 8.W.; 9, James 8t., Liverpool; 67, St. Vinoent St. Clasgow. 


ROYAL BRITISH MAIL ROUTE 


HoLLAN YD 


VIA HARWICH AND THE HOOK. Daily (Sundays included). 


QUICKEST ROUTE TO HOLLAND; CHEAPEST TO GERMANY. 
Express Service to anne Denmark, and Sweden. 








Send post-card to the Continental ‘Manager, G. E. R., L ‘éecuoal Street Station, E.C., for 
illustrated pamphlet (free), describing holidays in Germany, Switzerland, Norway, etc. 


AUSTRALIA. 











BIRT, POTTER, & HUGHES, LTD. 
Pert. Ships, |Tons.| Dock, To Suil. 
Adelaide Wharf... ) | -. 
Melbourne Wharf -] PERTHSHIRE (s.) 5.550 V.D. Saale: 
Sydney . 
Melbourne INVERSNAID 1.312 S.W.LED.  Sailed 
Fremantle & Albany MAORI (s) - | 5,317 V.D. Saile i 
From New York fae ts ain st 
oe pane al BUSHMILLS (s.) ... » | 3,850 } Salient 
- ry | CROHAM (s.) ws. 5,400 Salle 
and New ao Reacur T es | 
land ports. NS NIG EMPLAR (s.) i 1540 | Sept. 25 





For Rates of Freight and Passage apply to— 


BIRT, POTTER, & HUGHES, Ltd., 2, Fenchurch Avenue, LONDON. 
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TRAVEL NOTES AND NEWS 

HOME RAIL PROGRAMMES 

NEW GROUND IN IRELAND 

TOURS THROUGH THE SHOPS 

A DOCTOR’S REMINISCENCES AT SEA 


SOME HUMOURS OF CONTINENTAL 
ENGLISH... 


WHAT TO WEAR ABROAD 
DRESS HINTS FOR MEN 

IN THE BORROMEAN ISLANDS 
ROUND ABOUT GENOA... 


IN THE LOVELY VALLEY OF THE 
BISAGNO 


SUNDAY MORNING NOTES 
VICHY AND ITS AMUSEMENTS 
IN THE LAND OF BURNS 

SOME HINTS ON PACKING 
WHAT THE DOCTOR SAYS 

THE COMEDY OF IRELAND 
OVER THE GREAT ST. GOTHARD 


CORRESPON DENCE.—SmMa.t TABLeEs at TABLE 
pD’HoTeE 


FORTHCOMING TOURS BY LAND AND SEA 
IN THE LINER’S SALOON 
YACHTING NOTES 
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FAR-AFIELD SPORT.—SnieE SHOOTING _IN 


MADRAS 
TANGIER AS A SUMMER RESORT ... 
TRAVEL TROUBLES IN RUSSIA 


A 30-MILE RUN FROM TRIESTE TO 
AQUILEJA 


CORRESPONDENCE.—AN INEXPENSIVE ENGA- 
DINE RESORT 


WHERE ONE IS NEVER DULL. Nis AS 
AN AUTUMN AND WINTER RESORT 


NORWAY IN SEPTEMBER 

AT GAY AND BRIGHT SPA 

IN THE HIGH ALPS WITHOUT A GUIDE... 
AUTUMN DAYS IN THE CITY OF FLOWERS 
KERRY’S LAKES AND FJORDS 

TWO IRISH EXCURSIONS 


TWO INTERESTING EXCURSIONS IN THE 
NORTH OF IRELAND 


PARIS EXHIBITION NOTES 
THE AMATEUR AND HIS CAMERA... 
CONCARNEAU.—A Breton PARADISE 


IN THE HOTELS 

TRAVEL QUERIES AND INFORMATION 

A QUIET SPOT IN THE ITALIAN LAKES 
CORRESPONDENCE.—“ Tips on Tips” 
EDITORIAL, Etc. 
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PASSAGES & GOODS 


TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD AT 


LOWEST RATES. 





MORISON, POLLEXFEN & BLAIR, 


Ship and Passage Brokers, 


AGENTS TO MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL BRITISH 


STEAMSHIP LINES. 








ALL NECESSARY INFORMATION ON APPLICATION TO 


ue HHeadship.” 


LONDON - - - 34, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL- - 5, Rumford Place. ee 
MANCHESTER- 44, Brazennose Street. oes ’ 
DUNDEE - - - 84, Commercial Street. 
BIRMINGHAM -_ 86, New Street. 


Aanaual Income, £255,000. 


ACCIDENTS OF TRAVEL AND 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


ALSO CERTAIN 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES (Typhoid, Typhus, and Scarlet 


Fevers, Diphtheria, Small Pox, and Measles), 
INSURED AGAINST BY 


Established 1849. 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Also EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY INSURANCE and 


FIDELITY GUARANTEES GRANTED. 


Funds in Hand, £320,000. 
subscribed, £1,000,000. 


Olaizonsa FPaid, £4,200,000. 


G4, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Capital fully 


For Prospectuses, etc., apply to the Company’s Agents, to Railway Stations, and to 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 
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ROYAL APPOINTMENTS 





‘ber Royal bigbness b.3.b. The Empress 
Gbe Princess of Wales. Frederick of Germany. 


JAY’S 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





Exquisite Designs. The Newest Parisian 
Creations 


in advance of any douse 
Perfection of Jit in London. 


Beautiful Textures. 


HE 


~ 





FOR: WHOM ‘THE-WORLD-IS:A: PLAYGROUND 


AVELLER 





No. 7. Vor. [.]  *6ittNetensper”° 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1Igo00. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 
Post Free, 64d. 











fficaveL Notes 


THE sea-bathing 
Bathing on the Place at Lido is 
Lido. literally full of visi- 
tors, notwithstanding 

that building operations continue to be carried on 
there every year. A new hotel, called the Hotel 
des Bains, has been erected on the sea shore, with 
a large terrace facing the sea, where one can lunch 
and dine and, at the same time, enjoy the refreshing 
breeze and magnificent view of the Adriatic. The air on 
the Lido is bracing and the beach famous for bathing, as it 
goes down into the sea with a very gentle slope, without 
any pebbles; the sands, too, are fine and soft, like velvet. 
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Several huts are erected along the beach on each side of 
the bathing-house (stabilimento) for the use of private 
families, and can be hired for the season, which begins in 
May and ends about the middle of October. There isa 
summer theatre, where, every evening, an operetta, with a 
ballet, is given, and there are occasional concerts at the bath- 
ing establishment. The promenade on the beach is delightful, 
and numerous small, glistening shells can be picked up in 
the sand. Visitors going to the Lido can embark from 
seven o'clock in the morning until dark on board the small 
steamers at any station along the Grand Canal—the fare 
is 20c.—or they can proceed there in a larger steamer for 
15c., starting every half hour from the Ponte della Paglia, 
near the Piazzetta. 


GREYSTONES, one of the most fashionable 

Nineteen Miles watering-places on the east coast of 
from Dublin. Ireland, is reached by rail from Dublin 
(19 miles). Fares: first-class 2s. 10d., 

third-class 1s. 5d. It is a good centre from which to visit 
the many beautiful spots for which Co. Wicklow is famed— 
such as the Devil’s Glen, Glen of the Downs, Dargle, 
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A FEATURE OF VENICE LIFE—AT THE GREAT BATHING ESTABLISHMENT ON THE LIDO. 
Photo by P. Salviati, Venice. 
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Sugar-loaf, Ovoca, etc. The sea-bathing at Greystones 
is good, and rough weather is infrequent. The principal 
hotel is the Grand, facing the sea, and five minutes’ walk 
from the station. Tennis and croquet grounds are 


IN THE SURF AT GREYSTONES, NEAR DUBLIN. 


attached to this capital hotel, and there are 
also some fine golf links. Miss Gardiner’s 
boarding Viae affords comfortkble accommoda- 
tion, and lodgings are obtainable in most of the 
modern houses. 


SALTSJOBADEN, the Homburg of 
Sweden, is about half an hour 
by rail (train every hour) from 
Stockholm. It is beautifully 
situated by the seaside. The Grand Hotel is 
almost like an old English manor house, with a 
large entrance hall and open fireplace. The bed- 
rooms are all connected with a separate verandah 
by means of an awning and blinds. There is a 
good asphalted tennis court at the back, while 
the front communicates by stone steps with the 
water. Electric launches and yachts may be 
hired. Good front rooms may be had for 7 
kroner (7s. 104d.) per day, and three meals in the 
hotel cost 5s. 6d. There are much cheaper rooms 
facing the back. The hotel contains 120 rooms. 
Altogether, Saltsjébaden, with its walks, sails, 


A Swedish 
Homburg. 
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AN EXCURSION FROM STOCKHOLM—AT SALTSJOBADEN, THB 
HOMBURG OF SWEDEN. 


cold sea baths (summer temperature about 68deg. Fahr.), 
well worth a week’s visit. English is spoken in the 
otel. 
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JupGinc from the crowded state of the 
Messrs. Cook’s Paris office of Messrs. Thos. Cook and 
ee Son, the number of travellers they are 
taking to the Exhibition must be enor- 
mous. Before the doors are open people begin to assemble 
outside to buy tickets, to get money, or to obtain informa- 
tion upon the thousand and one matters upon which the 
stranger in Paris wants enlightening. Throughout the 
day so congested is the office that one can scarcely squeeze 
inside, while at the bank people are four or five deep hour 
after hour. Happily the firm have a clever organizer and 
most courteous manager in Mr. James Hulme, who, as 
every visitor to the Riviera knows, is the popular chief of 
the office in Nice. During the whole day he is among the 
crowd of visitors, and acts to them as guide, philosopher, 
and friend. And he has a pretty warm time of it during 
these sultry days! 


Tue department of the Vaucluse in 

A Holiday in South-Eastern France is one of the most 
the Wauoluse. beautiful and historically interesting in 
the country. A second-class tourist ticket, 

enabling you to thoroughly explore this district, available 
for a month, and including the fare between London and 
Paris, costs £5 10s. Avignon, the capital of the department, 
or Carpentras are good centres for excursions. The hotels 





‘¢IT WAS TO THIS WILD AND DELIGHTFUL SPOT THAT PETRARCH RETIRED.’’ 


are excellent and take tourists for from 7fr. to 10fr. a day. 
Villa Petrarch, the subject of our photograph, is situated 
near the famous Fountain of Vaucluse, which the great 
writer immortalized. It was to this wild and delightful spot 
that he retired in 1337, and lived a life of solitary study. 
The whole district is reminiscent of the famous Italian poet. 
Carpentras was the town in which he studied, and it was in 
the great pontifical city of Avignon that he lived, and at 
the church of St. Clara where he first saw Laura. 


TRAVELLERS to Switzerland by the Calais- 
Some Hints for Bale route who happen to find their com- 
Swiss Travel. partment uncomfortably crowded, would 

do well to remember that a few carriages 
from Boulogne join their train at either Tergnier or Chalons- 
sur-Marne, where dinner is served. It often happens that 
the Boulogne portion is comparatively empty, and I have 
on several occasions changed compartments with very 
satisfactory results. By the bye, at either of the 
above-named stopping places, it is a good plan to 
secure some fruit before or during the meal, ? as 
they have a nasty habit of calling out: “En vozture, 
s'il vous plait,” just when one is beginning dessert. Then, 
again, travellers to Berne by the Calais-B4le train that 
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runs in connection with the 11 a.m. service from London 
can save considerable time and a good deal of unnecessary 
travelling by getting out at Délémont, the last stopping 
place before Bale. There is time for a cup of coffee before 
a train leaves for Berne, and one can more thoroughly 
enjoy the lovely Minsterthal by this train. From 


Délémont to Bienne is the prettiest part of the whole 
journey, and at the latter place there is sufficient time to 
stretch one’s legs in the pretty old town before the train 
If you take this alternative route 


goes on to Berne. 
be careful not to 
register your lug- 
gage to Bale. 


The Chateau de 
Walzin in the 
Ardennes. 


THE _ thirteenth- 
century Chateau 
de Walzin is in the 
Belgian Ardennes, 
superbly placed on 
2 steep cliff, on 
the south bank of 
the River Lesse, 
two and a half 
miles or so from 
its confluence with 
the Meuse. At 
its foot is the Mill 
of Walzin. To 
reach the country 
of the Lesse 
Valley, one may 
go either of two 
ways. To come 
down the Lesse, 
the traveller 
should go from 
Brussels (delight- 
ful Brussels) to 
Jemelle and _ to 
Rochefort, where 
he finds himself 
entering ona land 
of forest, river, 
rock, and ruins, 
with the wondrous 
caves of Han and 
of Rochefort, of 
immense size and 
interest, including 
some remarkable 
stalagmites and 
stalactites; also 
the country of 
the Chateau of 
Ardennes, and its 
immense _forest- 
like park, formerly 
the residence of 
the King of the 
Belgians, but now 
transferred to the | ‘5 
great Sleeping . wh. shee! 
Car Company, 
which receives 
visitors. To go 
up the Lesse, the 
traveller should leave the main train at Namur, and then 
proceed, either by rail or boat on the Meuse, to Anseremme. 
The railway and walks are on the north side of the Lesse, 
and the traveller finds ferries here and there, such as that 
which crosses the Lesse to the Chateau de Walzin. The 
Valley of the Lesse and its tributaries is famous as one of 
the most beautiful in the Ardennes, but until lately the 
district was not much sought owing to lack of both rail and 





A BEAUTIFUL VIEW IN THE BELGIAN ARDENNES—THE CHATEAU OF: WALZIN, 
IN THE VALLEY OF THE LESSE. 
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hotel accommodation. It is now easily reached, and is one 
of the most delightful and interesting tours within a short 
distance of London. Quarters at a very moderate rate may 
be found at Anseremme or Rochefort, and at a slightly 
higher rate in the regally rich domains of the ChAateau 
d’Ardennes. 

Ir must be admitted that so far the new 
Paris Underground is not the aid to 
getting about in the city that had been 
hoped. The line at present is opened 
from the Bastille 
to the Porte 
Maillot, and the 
uniform fare is 
only 15c. and 25c. 
The traction is 
electric, so that it 
is quite clean, 
healthy, and 
pleasant ; the car- 
riages are com- 
fortable and clean. 
So far so good, 
but the whole 
utility of the thing 
is spoiled by what 
can only be called 
the ‘‘Frenchi- 
ness’’ of its man- 
agemery At the 
entrance to each 
one of the stations 
two policemen are 
stationed to pre- 
vent more than a 
very limited num- 
ber—a dozen or 
so—of passengers 
going on to the 
platform at the 
same time. The 
trains, instead of 
being able to ac- 
commodate six or 
seven hundred 
passengers, can 
only take sixty! 
The result is that 
outside every one 
of the _ stations 
there is a long line 
of patient passen- 
gers—or would-be 
passengers—wait- 
ing their turn to 
be let down on to 
the platform by 
the two gen- 
darmes. It is no 
uncommon sight 
to see 500 people 
fined up outside, 
being let through 
by fives and sixes; 
and as the trains 
(containing sixty, 
and usually quite 
filled at the first 
station) only run 
every ten minutes, one may have to wait three-quarters of 
an hour for a conveyance that runs a distance which one 
could walk in the time. 


Patience on 
the Paris 
Underground. 


Anp when the stern policeman has let 

Officialism and you through, what a fuss there is before 
Red Tape. you are allowed to get into the train! 
You get your ticket at a gutchet presided 
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over by a young lady, who takes an unconscionable time 
giving you the pasteboard, for which you pay three 
halfpence; then you have to give this to an official, who 
stamps it; farther on to another who punches it, and 
finally you drop it into a box as you go on to the platform. 
Here are more officials and more policemen to keep you 
from getting too near the edge; then the arrival of the 
train is signalled by flags and horns, and when it does come 
up you think that at last you will be permitted to get in. 
Not at all. The policemen line up and block the only two 
doors the train possesses, and see that you don’t ascend 
with undue haste, and that there is no pushing. When you 
do get started your patience is so worn out that you vow 
you will go by Underground no more. 


TuHeE Glacier Garden at Lucer‘e ts one of 
the prettiest and most interesting spots in 
the town. It is now nearly thirty years 
since the late Mr. Amrein discovered 


A well-known 
Side Show 
at Lucerne. 





From a 


some magnificent erosion pots, with their millstones, on 
land that he had bought for building purposes. Happily, 
he was able to realize the importance of his discovery 
by consulting that famous geologist, Professor A. Heim, 
of Zurich. Here, indeed, was the best proof that the 
Reuss Glacier had existed, and that it must have 
extended from the St. Gothard to many miles beyond 
Lucerne. For only moving, solid water could have shaped 
the rock thus, while the melting ice helped in its turn, for it 
polished the rock and, by its efforts to get over all obstacles, 
dug those erosion pots under the glacier. Nowadays such a 
slacier-mill can be seen actually at work in the garden, 
to the left of the famous lion monument. The garden 
remains the property of the Amrein family. Visitors can 
see it any day on payment of Ifr.; and by paying another 
franc they can enter the maze and kaleidoscope, which form 


ONE OF THE GREAT SIGHTS OF LUCERNE-—IN THE FASCINATING GLACIER GARDEN. 
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two curious side-shows to the garden, and will be cnjoyed 
by those who like to experience new sensations. 


SPORTSMEN, turfites, and all who care about 

Lucerne as a racing will be interested to learn that 
Racing Centre. Lucerne is this season offering a special 
attraction in the form of an International 

Race Meeting, arranged to take place on the 6th and the 
9th of this month, under the patronage of H.R.H. the 
Count of Flanders. There will be ten events on the pro- 
gramme, consisting of two flat races, four hurdle races, and 
four steeplechases. Stakes amounting to 31,000fr. will 
be offered, besides cups. Two events are open to 
gentlemen riders only. Some ladies of Lucerne are showing 
their appreciation of the “grand sport” by energetically 
collecting money for a prize to be given to the jockey who 
shall win the greatest number of races during the meeting. 
Every inducement is given to intending; competitors. 


Horses will be carried to Lucerne over Swiss lines by express 


Photo. 


trains at ordinary rates, subject, of course, to certain regu- 
lations. 

Not the least of Norway’s attractions is 

A Picture the charm of its picturesque inhabitants. 

from Norway. A Norwegian girl, fair in more than one 

sense of the word, in her comely national 

dress, with the glassy waters of a mountain lake, or the 

mountain itself, for a background, forms as charming a 

picture as even the most fastidious eye may wish for. The 

photographer has been unusually happy in the picture of 
two Sandfjord girls on the opposite page. 


I can testify (writes a member of our 
staff) to the utility of insuring one’s bag- 
gage through Messrs. Thos. Cook and 
Son. A short time ago, being in Brussels, 


Insure your 
Baggage. 
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AUTUMN IN NORWAY—AN OPEN-AIR TOILETTE ON THE SANDFJORD. 
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WHERE BEARS AND TOURISTS MEET—IN THE WONDERFUL 
YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


I insured two 
trunks for £100, 
and left them at 
my hotel with 
orders that they 
were to be col- 
lected aid sent to 
Genoa. To Messrs. 
Cook’s clerk I gave 
the keys, in order 
that the boxes 
might be examined 
at the dogdna at 
Luino. In due 
course the trunks 
arrived but not the 
keys. I claimed for 
the latter £2, and 
received a cheque 
almost by return of 
post. 


Golf in the 
“ Landes.” 


THE nine-hole golf 
course belonging to 
the Arcachon Club 
is really in that ex- 
traordinary district 
known as the 
Landes, two kilo- 
metres from the 
hamletof La Hume, 
which is some eight 
minutes from Arcachon by train. This inaccessibility, however, 
does not deter those who wish to play. Tea is served at a little 
auberge near the station, and all the winter the sodden dun of the 
gorse is broken with spots of vivid colour, made by red jackets and 
plaid skirts. The links are very flat, with thorn thickets and sand 
bunkers, and one good hazard in the shape of a ditch. It 1s sur- 
rounded by the pine forest which the French Government, by 
planting by hand and caring for it as for a garden, has made to 
redeem the fever-breeding low lands of fifty years ago. Some of the 
older natives cling to the stilt-walking which was a necessity in 
their youth, and stalk across the links to their thatched huts, 
driving their flocks of tiny sheep before them. 


| 
Me 


Tourists visiting the Yellowstone—the remazl- 

Bears in the able natural wonder of Western America—are 
Yellowstone. frequently regaled with novel sights not usually 
included in the tourist’s bill of fare. Thus, one 

of the things to do is to watch real wild bears come up to the 
hotel backyard and eat from the boxes and barrels containing the 
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A QUAINT. PASTORAL SCENE IN THE LANDES, NEAR THE ARCACHON GOLF LINKS. 
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refuse of the hostelry. Sometimes there is but one 
bear, as shown in the snap-shot; again there will be 
two? perhaps three, and all so tame that there is 
little or no trouble in photographing them. It is 
told of a tourist who had not heard of these bears 
that, in returning from a walk, he approached the 
hote: from the woods, and accidentally cut off three 
lusty, full-grown bears. The animals, believing that 
they were trapped, charged the stranger, who fled 
precipitately and took to a tree, where he was found 
in a state of great nervous tension. Game its pre- 
served in this national park, and all the great game 
animals of America—elk, bear, deer, mountain lion, 
and big-horn sheep—wander about unmolested. 
But what the slaughter has been in former times is 
shown by fences made of elk horns all through the 
country. 

AsoutT half-way between Sorrento 
and La Carva, and a beautiful 
drive from either, lies the pictur- 
esque little village of Amalfi, with 
its white-washed houses and its lemon groves and 
vineyards. The 
place is well worth 
a visit, and from it 
quite a number of 
excursions can be 
made—notably by 
boat to the Grotta 
S. Andrew and the 
Grotta Pardona. 
The hotels are 
often crowded to 
excess during the 
season, but English 
and American visi- 
tors will generally 
find good accom- 
modation at the 
Gr. Albergo Cap- 
puccini Convento, 
in the old monas- 
tery above the 
town, which was 
nearly carried away 
by the landslip last 
year. Pension here 
costs about 10fr. or 
12fr. a day. A 
charming view 1s 
obtainable, as may 
be seen from our 
photo, which was 
taken from the 
grounds. If you visit 
Amalfi avoid the 
numberlessbeggars. 


Amalfi from 
the Old 
Monastery. 





A PEEP AT LOVELY AMALFI. 
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Next Monday, and on Monday, Sep- 
An Exoursion tember 10th, the Great Eastern will run 


by G.H.R. to 


aemeuth 7 special day excursion from St. Pancras 


to Yarmouth. Although the hour of 
starting is somewhat early (6.15 a.m.), the excursionist is well 
repaid by having a good long day at the sea. The journey 
takes about three and a half hours, and the fare is 5s. 6d., 
third-class return. 


A most enjoyable day-tour may be made 
. pies Seen from Glasgow by leaving Buchanan Street 
the p-Naptlodan, _ at 9.15 a.m. for Callander, which is reached 

at 10.55 a.m. A coach starts from Cal- 
lander a few minutes after the arrival of the train, and 
drives past Lochs Vennachar and Achray, through the 
Trossachs to the head of Loch Katrine; the journey is then 
continued by steamer down the loch to Stronachlacher 
(reached at 3 p.m.), where coaches are waiting to convey 
passengers to Inversnaid. Leaving Inversnaid at 4.45 p.m. 
by steamer, Loch Lomond is, traversed, and Balloch Pier 
reached at 6.30 p.m., where the train is again joined, 
arriving at Glasgow at 9.30 p.m. The fares from Glasgow 
for the round (including coachmen’s fees) are: first-class 
and cabin 18s. 11d., third-class and cabin 15s. 10d. 


From Edinburgh and Glasgow one may 


a wan make a very interesting tour in the North- 
of Ireland. ©2stof Ireland.at a reasonable cost. The 


route. is by railway to Stranraer, and 
thence to Larne by steamer (the passage takes about two 
hours), from Larne to Ballycastle by. coach, and thence 
round the Antrim coast to the Giant’s Causeway, where 
the electric car may be taken to Portrush. Then from 
Portrush to Belfast and Larne by rail, returning by steamer 
and rail as on the outward journey. Passengers may 
break their journey at any stopping places on the route, 
and the fares for the tickets (available for two months) are: 
from Edinburgh (Princes Street), first-class and cabin 
£2 5s. 2d., second-class and cabin £1 19s. 8d., third-class 
and steerage £1 8s.; from Glasgow (Central), first-class 
and cabin £1 17s. 8d., second-class and cabin £1 15s. 8d., 
third-class and steerage £1 4s. 


Annotated wo excellent little annotated time-tables 
Time-tables have been issued bythe Great Eastern Rail- 
oe ao the way, one of which no one going to either 
Hunstanton or Aldeburgh should fail to 
possess. Short and pithy descriptions, interspersed with 
illustrations, are given of the places en route, concluding 
with a sketch map, and the times the trains pass the various 
stations are noted, so that a passenger is enabled to take an 
intelligent interest in the district through which he passes. 
With regard to Hunstanton, fifty good reasons are said to 
have been given why it should be visited. Its attractions 
are certainly great, the air is dry, the rainfall low, and it is 
just the place for children, as there is a delightful seaside 
green, of about five acres. in extent, sloping down to the 
splendid dry beach, A reference, too, to the Sandringham 
Hotel, situated close to the pier and. the Marine Parade, 
must not be omitted, the fact of its ownership by the 
Great ‘Eastern being in itself a guarantee of excellence 
of accommodation. 
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Cycle THE attention of cyclists who take advan- 
Accommodation tage of the splendid selection of cycling 
at Liverpool and rail tours offered by the Great 
Street. Eastern Railway is specially directed to 
the admirable cloak-room which is provided at Liverpool 
Street Station for the storage of their machines. The room 
is fitted with a separate stall for each machine, and the 
fittings are so arranged as to prevent risk of damage. The 
room is situated under the company’s hotel, about midway 
between the main departure and main arrival platforms, and 
is open to the public on week-days from 6.40 a.m. till mid- 
night, and on Sundays from 6.30 p.m. to 11.0 p.m. 


Cheap Exxcur- Every Thursday, leaving Paddington 


sions to Lynton station at 8 a.m., the Great Western have 
and Lynmouth arranged an excursion to Lynmouth and 
by G.W. R. . Lynton, which, for charming scenery and 


low cost, it would be difficult to beat. Passengers arrive at 
Taunton at 12.25 p.m., whence,.after ample time for lunch, 
they proceed at 2.13 p.m. to Minehead, which is reached at 
3.30 p.m. Here a coach, running in connection with the 
train, is taken, which is due at Lynton at 6.45 p.m. and 
Lynmouth at 7 p.m. The distance of the coach route 
is about twenty miles, and the road between Minehead and 
Lynton passes through some of the grandest scenery in 
England, the valleys through which the Lyns find their 
way to the sea being of the most exquisite beauty. Pas- 
sengers are permitted to return to Minehead from Lynton 
at 9.15 a.m. on any week-day during the availability of their 
tickets, but the return journey from Minehead to Paddington 
must be made by the 1.0 p.m. train on the Monday, Friday 
week, Monday week, or Friday fortnight following the date 
of leaving London. The third-class return fare, including 
the coaches, is £1 Is. 6d. 


WHEN in Scotland don’t miss_ seeing 
Loch Tay. Although it can be reached 
by a day excursion from Edinburgh or 
Glasgow, it is best approached from 
Oban, Callander, and Aberfeldy. A very pleasant round, 
too, may be made from Pitlochry (any week-day), leaving 
at 10.20 a.m. The train passes the village of Logierait, 
where formerly stood the court-house and prison of 
the Regality of Athole. Strath Tay is then entered 
and, having passed Grandtully station, Grandtully Castle 
is seen—the supposed original of Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘‘Tullyveolan.” Approaching Aberfeldy the strath widens, 
and Ben Lawers and the Glenlyon hills are seen in the 
distance. Kenmore is reached after a charming drive from 
Aberfeldy, where the traveller embarks on board the steam- 
boat for Killin, some sixteen miles distant at the other end 
of Loch Tay, the scenery on which is most varied and 
romantic. Killin pier is reached at 2 p.m., and the return 
journey commenced at 2.15-p.m. and ended at Pitlochry at 
5.47 p.m. Return tickets cost 9s. 9d. first-class and cabin, and 
7s. 2d. third-class and second cabin for the journey if made in 
one day. Tickets available for two months, allowing breaks 
of journey at any station on the route, may also be obtained: 
first-class and cabin, Ils. 3d.; third-class and second cabin, 
8s. 3d. Oban may also be reached from Pitlochry in one 
day, the route taken after leaving Killin Pier being via 
the Callander and Oban line, passing Dalmally and Loch 


Don’t Miss 
Loch Tay. 
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Awe. Passengers by this route are strongly advised to 
break their journey at Killin Station to visit the Falls of 
Dochart—distant about half a mile—the rapids and cascades 
being exceptionally fine. The fares are: single, first-class 
16s. 2d., third 9s. 4d.; return, first-class £1 7s., third- 
class 16s. 3d. All these fares include rail, coach, and 
steamer, and coachmen’s fees between Aberfeldy and 
IXenmore. 
A very fine circular tour may be made 
To Loch Eck, from Glasgow, embracing loch, mountain, 
Loch Fyne, and glen, by starting from St. Enoch 
Se ka. Stats 8.30 for Prince’s Pi 
Kyles of Bute. ation at. . a.m. for Princes Pier, 
Greenock, where the magnificent steamer 
the Lord of the Isles is taken for Dunoon, which is reached 
at 9.45 a.m. Here coaches are waiting to convey passengers 
to Inverchapel—a delightful drive occupying about an hour 
and twenty minutes. At Inverchapel the trim little Fairy 
Queen is waiting ready to steam up Loch Eck to Locheckhead, 
which is reached shortly after mid-day. A coach drive is 
then taken to Strachur, arriving there at 1.10 p.m. Here 
the Lord of the Isles is rejoined, and lunch obtained while 
the steamer crosses to Inveraray, where it remains for 55 
minutes. The return journey is made down Loch Fyne 
and through the lovely Kyles of Bute, Rothesay being 
passed at 5.40 p.m., Dunoon at 6.10 p.m., and Greenock 
reached at 6.40 p.m. Here the steamer is left and the 
journey completed by train, reaching Glasgow at 7.39 p.m. 
Although the whole round may be completed in one day, 
holders of return tickets available during the season may 
break their journey at all or any of the places on the route. 
The fares for the round from Glasgow (including coachmen’s 
fees) are: first-class and cabin, 12s. 2d.; third-class and 
cabin, 11s. 6d. , 
Amon the special facilities offered by the 
G.N.R. Fort- Great Nogthern Railway arethe fortnightly 
ens, Tickets return tigxets to Lincolnshire and Norfolk 
e Lincoln- ° ‘ : 
shire ax seaside places which are issued at the 
Norfolk Coast. following reduced fares by all trains: to 
' Skegness,‘ Sutton-on-Sea, Mablethorpe, 
or Woodhall Spa,-first-class £1 5s., third-class 13s. ; to Cro- 
mer Beach; West Runton, Sheringham, Mundesley, and 
Yarmouth Beach, first-class: £f 7s. 6d., third-class 15s. In 
order to enable a member-of a family to make journeys to 
London and back—for: business or other. purposes—during 
their stay at’ -the seaside;;the company grant specially low 
fares: from Cromer; West. Rufiton, Sheringham, and Yar- 
mouth, to holders of not-less than two of the above- 


mentioned fortnightly: tickets. 


‘ _ Tue South-Eastern and Chatham Rail- 

 gooe Rail ways, in cenjunction with the General 

snd Sons tripe Steath Navigation Company, have ar- 
by S.H. and C.! a gee ec ; 

rangéd a special excursion which runs 

daily, by rail and sea, between London-and Margate and 

Ramsgate, and also to Deal and Dover (excepting Sundays), 


vid Port Victoria, leaving Charing Cross ‘at 9.10 a.m., 


Waterloo at 9.12 a.m., and London Bridge at 9.17 a.m., 


and arriving at Port Victoria at 10.29'a.m. On the arrival 


of the train the steamer leaves, reaching Margate at 
12.40 p.m., Ramsgate at 1.30 p.m., Deal at 2.0 p.m., and 
Dover at 2.45 p.m. The boat returns from Dover at 3.0 
p.m., Deal at 3.50 p.m., Ramsgate at 4.30: p.m.,.and Margate 
at 5.15 p.m., and the trains arrive at the Londen termini 
shortly after 9.0 p.m. Return fares to Margate or Ramsgate 
are 6s. 6d. first and 6s. third, and to Deal:or. Dover 8s. 6d. first 
and 8s. third. Another good trip may be made to Ramsgate 
and Margate by going down by rail and returning all the 
way by boat, or vice versd. Excursion trains leave Victoria 
at 10.45 a.m. on week-days (Saturdays 12.40 p.m.) and 
8.0 a.m. on Sundays; also Holborn Viaduct at 10:40 a.m. 
and 12.35 p.m. on week-days and 8.0 a.m. on Sundays. 
Passengers have-a choice of steamers, and may travel 
either by the General Steam Navigation Company’s boats 
(to London Bridge Wharf), the. New Palace steamers (Old 
Swan Pier), or by the Belle steamers (Fresh Wharf, London 
Bridge), but it must be noted that these steamers do not 
run on this excursion from London on Fridays or Saturdays. 
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The prices of the tickets, which are available on the day of 
issue only, or from Saturday to Monday, are: first-class 
throughout 13s., fore cabin and third-class rail 7s. 6d. 


Tue castles of old England are atways a 
How to see Special attraction for our foreign friends, 
Windsor Castle. and none of them more so than the home 
of Her Majesty at Windsor. It is only 
some twenty-one miles from London, and the return fare is: 
first-class 5s. 6d., second-class 4s., third-class 3s. 6d. 
During the absence of the Queen, the State apartments are 
open to the public every week-day from April to October 
from eleven to four, and from November to March every 
week-day, except Wednesday, from eleven to three. Tickets 
to view the State apartments are obtainable at the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office at the castle. Virginia Water is 
about six miles from Windsor, through the Long Walk and 
Great Park. 
Ir may be a convenience to travellers 


Sea-Water temporarily invalided to know that the 
ee Great E Railway C deli 
London. reat Eastern ilway Company deliver 


daily (Sundays and Bank Holidays ex- 
cepted), within the ordinary cartage delivery of the com- 
pany in London and the country, sea-water from Lowestoft, 
at the price of 6d. for three gallons, payable on delivery. 
The kegs, which are water-tight, are fitted with a handle 
for carriage upstairs, and are left and called for by the 
company’s carmen without extra charge. In quantities of 
not:less than twelve gallons the charge is 14d. per gallon. 


ae DovusBTLEss to go to Lowestoft is better 
A Word about than to bring Lowestoft water .in gallons 
oaks G.E.R.). t© London or elsewhere inland. This 
pleasant seaside resort has been described 
as a town of fish. and fashion—fish at one end and fashion 
at the other. Tourist tickets are issued to the end of 
October by any train, available to return up to December 
31st. First-class, £1 13s.; third-class, 19s. 9d. It may be 
stated that for those who prefer fishing for themselves—on 
the neighbouring Broads—the Great Eastern Company 
issue fishermen’s tickets at considerably reduced rates. 


LarGE numbers of people are flocking 
Poe ane this year to the Irish lakes, and the 
Ireland. accommodation for them would be in- 
creased if some of our Irish friends would 
take the opportunity to come over and see what we have to 
show them in this line. Tickets are obtainable from Belfast 
and Larne which enable the holders to travel, v1@ Carlisle 
and Penrith, to Keswick, and thence by coach through 
Grasmere and Ambleside to Windermere, returning via 
Oxenholme to Larne and Belfast. Circular tickets—first- 
class, saloon, and coach, £2 15s.; or third-class, steerage, 
and coach, ‘£1 13s. These are available for two calendar 
months. 
Many persons who have lived long enough 
 Netcceakia to exhaust the sea-side resorts on our East 
Coast, might be recommended to try:some 
oe of the pretty places on the other side. 
Those crossing from Holyhead to Dublin would find Bray 
a capital centre, and those from Larne to Stranraer could 
not do better than stay at Newcastle, which is some thirty- 
eight miles from Belfast. Return tickets between Belfast and 
Newcastle, available for a month from date of issue: first- 
class, 8s. 6d.; second-class, 6s. 6d.; third-class, 5s. The 
Belfast and’County Down Railway have a splendid hotel 
under their. management here. 


Tue Irish railway companies in the north 

A Useful Irish publish, somewhat in the form of a time- 

Hotel List. table, a list of hotels in various towns, 

one under the other; and,.under various 

columns, the charges-for bed, breakfast, luncheon, dinner, 

tea, attendance, etc., so that a comparison of charges may 

be-seen at a glance, and the traveller may go to the hotel 

best suited to the length of his purse. This plan could be 
usefully adopted on this side of the “ silver streak.” 
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NEW 


A TOUR 


HERE is a rough suggestion for a tour which may be 

commended to any pleasure-seeker who wishes to 
break comparatively new ground. Let him strike into the 
country at Belfast and thence proceed to Antrim. Here 


there is a comfortable hotel, and a 
day or two may be well spent in 
exploring the neighbourhood. An- 
trim round tower will compel ad- 
miration, even in this land of round 
towers, and the ruins of Shane’s 
Castle, picturesquely situated on the 
shores of Lough Neagh and redo- 
lent of the romance of Irish history, 
may be visited on the same excur- 
sion. Some of the reaches of Lough 
Neagh nearest to the town of An- 
trim are admirably adapted for boat- 
ing, and the scenery might success- 
fully challenge comparison with the 
beauties of Windermere. 

Perhaps the next objective of the 
tourist may be the historic town of 
Londonderry, the situation of which 
on Lough Foyle adds an unrivalled 
charm to the thrilling associations 
which it recalls. From London- 
derry there are several land and 
water excursions to be made, and, 
while the city itself is explored, 


are 


SHANE’S CASTLE, ON LOUGH NEAGH. 


the tourist may rely upon com- 
fortable hotel head-quarters. 
On his way to Athlone, the 
centre of Ireland, let the tourist 
call a halt for a day at Ennis- 
killen that he may enjoy the 
beauty of Upper and Lower 
Lough Erne. The Enniskillen 
boatmen have not yet been 
spoiled by a prolonged course 
of tipping, and any one of 
them will think himself amply 
paid and in duty bound to be- 
stow a thousand “ God bless 
you’s” in return for two or 
three shillings given as a re- 
ward for a day’s hard rowing. 
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GROUND IN IRELAND. 


IN GOLDSMITH’S COUNTRY. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY H. C. SHELLEY. 


A ROUND TOWER AT ANTRIM. 
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THE VILLAGE OF GLASSON, NEAR ‘‘SWEET AUBURN.’ 


Each lough is thickly studded with lovely little islands, and 
one of these can boast of ruins which may be relied upon 
to satisfy the cravings of the most enthusiastic antiquarian. 

Athlone is the most convenient town from which to make 


a pilgrimage to Lishoy, the original 
of Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village,” 
from which it is distant some seven 
riiles. The drive thither presents the 
traveller with a quietly moving pano- 
rama of subdued pastoral pictures. 
Athlone is no sooner lost behind 
bosky trees and gently-swelling hills 
than, to the left, away down there at 
the edge of emerald fields, Killinure 
Lough holds up its mirror to catch 
the mingling glories of a sky shot 
with fleecy clouds. Slowly this pic- 
ture fades away and gives place to 
another of the village of Glasson, 
than which the traveller will see no 
more picturesque hamlet. Ap- 
proached at either end through an 
avenue of spreading trees, the one 
street of the village is lined with neat 
little cottages, now roofed with thatch 
and anon with warm red tiles. A 
mile or so farther, and the road dips 
down between rows of pines and 
beeches, the pronounced lines of the 


THE APPROACH TO THE 
‘6 DESERTED VILLAGE.”’ 


one accentuating the flowing 
outlines of the other. And so 
the jaunting-car bowls merrily 
on, pausing at last before the 
ruins of the Goldsmith house. 
“Sweet Auburn” is not a 
tourist haunt yet, and there is 
no hotel or boarding-house here 
to invite the traveller to stay 
even for twenty-four hours; 
indeed, the village is us aloof 
from the great world as it was in 
the days when it was the model 
for Goldsmith’s exquisite poem. 
YetthisGoldsmith country may 
become the centre of Ireland. 
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The rules relating to Answers to Y 
Correspondents for all sections of the ea 
Fournal will be found on Page 335. 4, 


UL ee lease abroad who may find 

it difficult to obtain medicines. or 
favourite toilet preparations should re- 
member that Messrs. F. Newbery and 
Sons, of 44, Charterhouse Street, Lon- 
don, E.C., are agents for all the well-known proprietary 
articles. Among these are “Cuticura,” a splendid soap for 
sensitive skins; ‘“ Alkaram,” which is a famous cure and 
preventive of colds; Philips’s milk of magnesia,a palatable, 
cooling, summer medicine; the St. Paul’s perfumery and 
soaps; and other articles too numerous to mention. Travel- 
lers would find it their simplest plan to write direct to one 
firm, rather than to several, for the preparations they may 
require. 


A FOOTSORE condition is only too common with travellers 
and sight-seers. Perhaps they have not yet made acquaint- 
ance with Allen’s ‘ Foot-Ease ”—a white powder which, if 
shaken into the boot or shoe (not into the stocking), will be 
found an actual cure for achirsz, heated, and swollen feet. 
It gives immediate relief 
in all ills that affect the 
feet, and is well worth a 
trial at its small cost of 
ls. 14d. per box of fifteen 
powders. The best way 
to procure it quickly is to 
write direct to the office 
of Allen’s Foot-Ease, 1, 
Southampton Row, Lon- 
don, W.C. 


THE snow-white cloth 
sanctioned by tradition 





and laid on a 
carpet of moss 
in a romantic 
cien, sounds 
very delightful 
for a _ picnic, 
Lut it has its 
disadvantages. 
Then there are 
the creeping 
things = innu- 
merable which 
frighten the 
ladies, get 
drowned in 
our glasses, 
and feed out 
of our plates 
with an engag- 
ing friendli- 
ness. These 
pests and cramped limbs seriously interfere with our enjoy- 
ment. If, however, you take with you a picnic table such 
as the one illustrated (Household Supply Company, 119, 
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New Bond Street) there will be no 
more discomfort. The table is 
packed in a stout vase and carried 
by a strong leather handle; it un- 
folds in an ingenious manner, the legs, 
with their strong iron supports, raising 
the table to a very convenient height. 
When the two flaps are straightened into 
position, an inner fitted compartment 
stands revealed, which carries plates, knives, forks, drinking 
cups, two large glass bottles with glass stoppers, and three 
provision boxes. The contrivance is a very ingenious one, 
and the total weight is not at all considerable. Closed the 
table measures 203in. by 16tin. by 6$in., and costs £6. 


A ZERMATT smith has just constructed a new kind of 
pick-axe specially adapted for cutting out steps, which only 
costs 144fr. One end of the head is long and narrow like a 
chisel, in order the better to split the ice; and the snow-shovel 
is comparatively narrow. The tool has been. constructed 
exactly on the lines laid down by an experienced Alpinist, 
and has been practically tested and found to answer very 
well indeed, as it avoids the failings of the types hitherto 
used. It is made 
in three sizes by 
Josef M. Antha- 
matten, Zermatt, 
Switzerland. 


THERE Is neve% 
the slightest diffi- 
culty in finding a 
pretty present to 
give a lady, but 
for a gentleman 
it is quite another 
matter — they 
must have fewer 
wants, I suppose. 
However that 
may be, the shav- 
ing-case shown in the photograph, which may be obtained 
from Alexander Clark, 188, Oxford Street, would undoubt- 
edly prove very useful to any traveller or tourist. The case 
is of red or dark green morocco, and the price is £1 17s. 6d. 





THE sterner sex will surely appreciate the ingenious 
cigar-lighter which I saw at Moore’s, 211, Oxford Street. 
It is eminently practical for shooting and hunting lunches, 
picnics, etc., for it can be carried in the pocket without fear 
of spilling the spirit, which merely impregnates a pad of 
cotton-wool placed in a well in the foot to feed the wick. 
A perforated cap prevents the wind from blowing the flame 
out, but the most ingenious part of the lighter is that when 
set down on a table, or on the ground, the flame dies down 
to a mere blue speck—it will burn for twenty-four hours 
thus—but the moment it is raised the flame rises up to the 
level of the cap. This cigar-lighter costs but 14s., and 
in solid silver £2 5s. 


TRAVELLERS will do well to equip themselves before they 
start with a good brand of shaving soap, for no toilet 
process can become more irritating or dangerous to a man 
and his temper than an unsatisfactory shaving outfit. 
Williams’s shaving stick is one of the most thorough!,; 
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satisfactory of its kind. The soap is pleasantly scented and 
lathers very freely, more freely, indeed, than any other we 
I:now of. You can get it in a strong red leatherette case, 
which costs 1s.; or, if you prefer tablets to sticks, ask for 
\Williams’s “ genuine Yankee shaving soap,” price 8d. Both 
soaps can be obtained from any chemist, or direct from Jd. 
B. Williams Company, 64, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


THE accompanying illustration shows a neat little case 
brought out by Aerators, Limited, 
Lroad Street Avenue, London, E.C. 
It is of wicker, to contain a “ Spark- 
lets” bottle, a nickel-silver gold-lined 
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rinking cup, and a dozen “ Spark- 
iets,” that can be stored in a special 
compartment of the basket. ‘ Spark- 
lets,” as everyone knows, are small, 
steel receivers containing liquefied 
carbonic acid gas, one of which, used 
in conjunction with a “ Sparklets” 
bottle, will directly aerate any liquid. 
The traveller is thus spared the trouble 
of carrying cumbersome’ mineral 
waters in bottles. The cost of the 
traveller’s ‘‘ Sparklets” case is £1, 
complete. Cyclists, pedestrians, travel- 
lers of all classes, will do well to make 
a note of the electro-plated travelling 
flask made by the same firm. In it 
they can make aerated waters for 
themselves with the “ Sparklets.” The 
travelling flask which we illustrate 
costs 7s. 6d. 


THE shooting ard sporting season is 
with us, and those who are off to the 
breezy moors and grassy slopes of 


Scotland on shooting, golfing, or fishing intent, should be 
looking to their wardrobes and providing suitable clothing. 
Comfort and enjoyment in the field or on the links depend 
most of all on the footgear, but women will often endure 
discomfort and worse rather than give up going everywhere 
daintily shod. Fortunately, a very good compromise is 


possible. At the London Shoe Company’s, 116 and 117, 
New Bond Street, and 123 and 125, Queen Victoria Street 
(and a new branch will very shortly be opened at 21 and 
22, Sloane Street), you will find a sensible, yet smart, 
field boot, in either black or tan, with water-tight 
tongue and gaiter top, fastened by means of three buckles, 
price £1 15s.9d. Or you might prefer the “‘ Paddock’”’ boot, 
with extra thick soles, grain leather tops, and calf goloshes ; 
they are chiefly remarkable for combining strength and 
good wear with the greatest possible lightness,, and they 
cost £1 1s.9d. All the boots and shoes made by the London 
Shoe Company are to be had in half-sizes, and in every 
possible width, both with pointed, medium, and square toes; 
it is, therefore, practically impossible to fail to obtain a good 
fit. Once you have found out your size, you can order by 
post if you prefer it. Those who live in the country will, 
perhaps, be glad to know that the London Shoe Company 
will send a selection of single shoes on approbation to any 
address in the kingdom. 
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SUMMER and early autumn, with their allurements of 
tennis, golf, fishing, mountaineering, boating, and open-air 
recreations generally, are delightful seasons, but to those 
who are the happy (?) possessors of a delicate skin and beau- 
tiful complexion they are apt to degenerate into a period of 
martyrdom unless reasonable care be taken. To guard 
against the havoc of sun and wind the fair sex should make 
a free use of Lait Larola, an improved preparation of 
Beetham’s glycerine and cucumber, which can be obtained 
at any chemist’s. Not only does it cool and refresh the 
skin and keep it soft, but 1 have always found it allay all 
irritation and remove sunburn. Even the opposite sex need 
not scorn to use it after shaving or a day’s sport. There 
are bottles of all sizes from 6d. to 2s. 6d., and it is obtain- 
able all over the world. 


A DAINTY woman may always be recognised by her fault- 
lessly neat luggage, as well as by her own appearance, 
which is the result of the perfection of her taste in details. 
A useful present 
to give such a 
woman is a little 
toilet - case, for 
travelling or 
home use, like the 
one in the photo- 
graph, which 
holds every kind 
of pin, so ar- 
ranged that she 
can instantly find 
what she wants. 
Under the pin- 
tray 1s a drawer 
for trinkets, and the velvet lid holds knife, scissors, button- 
hook, file, etc. The case, in dark green morocco, complete, 
measures 54in. by 74in., and costs one guinea. It may be 
seen at Alexander Jones’s, 154, Regent Street. 





Few ladies at the present time will need to be reminded 
that the best and smartest shirts that they can take with 
them when travelling are those made of the well-known 
“‘Viyella,” the exquisitely soft, unshrinkable flannel that 
has established itself a firm favourite with well-dressed 
women. 


“*My kingdom, all my earthly possessions for fresh. air,” 
cries the moaning sufferer from his berth, but, as a rule, 
there is no answering stir in the sultry, stuffy air of the 
state-cabin. If only travellers would ascertain when 
booking their passage whether the cabin is fitted with one 
of Edison and Swan’s electric fans, and, if not, purchase 
one in Queen Street, Cheapside, there would be no more 
piteous appeals, and one of the most frequent causes of sea- 
sickness and headaches 
would be removed. 
The Gordon Battery, 
with fan, shown in the 
photograph, works for 

100 hours without 
being re-charged, and 
the fan reaches the 
marvellous speed of 
1,600 revolutions per 
minute. Complete, this 
‘ panacea for all who live 
in hot countries or who 
are affected by impure 
air, weighs but 14lb., 
and costs £3 15s. A 
neat parcel of fresh 
charges (price  5s.), 
12in. by 8in., can be 
safely carried, and they 
are quite easy to re- 
place, for full instruc- 
tions accompzny each. 
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A DOCTOR’S REMINISCENCES AT SEA 


SOME GOSSIP MORE OR LESS NAUTICAL. 
By T. J. Tonkin. 


Port Sain, F$uly 14th, 1900. 

L 7FE on shipboard! Life on shipboard is a phrase that 

conveys simply volumes to the traveller, but almost 
nothing to the stay-at-home. To the stay-at-home a ship 
is a mere common or garden means of locomotion, the 
owners of which are under contract to convey you a given 
distance for a stated sum; but to the man who loves travel 
for its own sake it is a kind of fairy carpet, which is ever 
wafting him to fresh scenes, and on which he reclines so 
dreamily satisfied that he forgets to grumble even at the 
food. I will try to give the untravelled reader a glimpse of 
the cause of this unusual attitude of the human male. 

At the present moment, while these particular lines are 
dropping from my pen, I am being driven eastward as fast 
as triple-expansion engines and twin screws can do it. We 
are heading away for the Straits of Bonifacio. The high 
lands of Corsica are under our quarter, and on the star- 
board bow Sardinia is just beginning to loom—misty blue 
through a lavender haze. As near as I can say we are at 
about the very same spot where a few years ago a curious 
incident occurred to me. 

I was on a French freight boat, La Touraine, and one of the 
few passengers she carried. 
She was bound for Marseilles. 
What she had below I don’t 
know, but on her main deck 
she carried a cargo of pigs. 
We, the passengers, were 
accommodated on the bridge 
deck, about 8ft. above the pig =e 
level—it wasn’t enough. Lip tx, : 

It seems that the captain TE ae 
got a sort of capitation on 
every pig that he landed alive 
at Marseilles, so he was 
anxious about them. The boat 
pitched and the pigs were sick. 
Late one afternoon a quarter- 
master came up to our deck 
and reported that one of them 
seemed about to die. The 
captain hurried off to look— 
presently he returned. I was 
a médecin, was I not? Ah! 
Out. Well, one of the pigs 
was malade—trées malade—a 
mort, he feared, would I come 
and see if I could do anything 
for it. I had vetted a good 
many animals in my time— 
horses, cows, dogs, cats, ducks, 
canaries, and camels; I didn’t 
see why I shouldn’t add pigs 
to the number, so I turned 
up my trousers and went. 

The pig certainly did look 
bad, he was lying on his side in the lee scuppers, with 
his eyes shut. The deck was wet and slimy; as I 
have said before, the boat was pitching; every time 
she pitched forward the pig slid forward about 2ft. 
and brought up against a stanchion, when he recovered 
himself he slid back and took up his old quarters. It 
must have been exciting, but he didn’t seem to mind it. 
I made them lash him to the stanchion so as to give me 
time to think, then I called for brandy, and vinegar, 
and mustard, and made a three-quarter of a pint drink 
-—half brandy, and the rest mustard and vinegar. This 
I poured into a large-sized soda-water bottle. Then 
we inserted a piece of wood, bit fashion, between the 
pig’s jaws to act as a gag, his head was hove up, and I 
forced the neck and shoulders of the bottle into 
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‘*THE PIG LET THE FIRST HALF OF THE DOSE PASS WITHOUT 
COMMENT.’’ 


his mouth, and allowed the revivifying fluid to flow 
down his throat. He let the first half of the dose pass 
without comment, the second half, however, brought him 
to and he apparently liked it, for he pulled himself together 
and, as if not contented with the draught, crunched the gag 
into splinters, bit the neck off the soda-water bottle, and 
swallowed the lot. Whether it was the neck of the bottle 
or the contents that cured him I am unable to say, but we 
landed that pig alive at the Marseilles abattoir next morning. 

The Straits of Bonifacio are not interesting, so I will 
shut my mental eyes and try to call up from the past some 
rich experience. I remember once going across the Medi- 
terranean in a Transatlantique steamer—to Tunis. It had 
been a wet passage, and an American on board had steadily 
reviled the locality all the way. 

‘“‘ Call this the sunny south?” he exclaimed, as we passed 
Zembra and Zembraletta in a driving mist of rain. “It’s 
more like the Banks in November.” 

But half an hour later he came on deck just as we were 
passing from the open sea into the Tunis lagoon, and the sun 
came out, and then—the limpid blue of the water, the sedgy 
edges, the scarlet flamingoes, green hills and white houses 
of Tunis and Goletta, the in- 
describable glamour of the 
Orient, the colour and the 
glory of it all, gripped him and 
left him powerless to do any- 
thing more than gasp: “ How 
lovely!” 

It does take people that 
way sometimes. It is to feel 
much that is best in life, to 
stand on a clean white deck 
when the wind is blowing hard 
out of a clear sky, and the 

‘ loose stuff is caught from the 
ig aye crests of the seas and swished, 
a glittering like a molten rain- 
bow, from end to end of the 
craft; or to look over the rail 
into the dead water where 
little eddies of crushed pearl 
play on a sapphire bed; or at 
night drink in the poetry of 
one’s surroundings while the 
moonbeams are stealing 
through the darkness, and the 
tropical silence is unbroken 
save by the sighing of the 
breeze through the rigging, 
the lap, lap of the water against 
the side, the creak of a stay, 
or the chirp of a block... 

And it is a strange thing, 
but one seems to be so much 
more sensitive to the beautiful 
in nature and the higher emotions when away from one’s 
country and friends than when at home. Let me explain 
by giving an example. 

It is evening. The scene is placed in the wide, open bar 
of an extemporized whisky saloon. All around is the far 
western mining camp. An upturned herring barrel or an 
empty soap box serves for a platform; anaphtha flare gives 
the light. One man after another mounts the barrel.and does 
his little bit toward entertaining the company; but no one 
collects much attention till the place is occupied by a tall, 
bearded man who begins to troll out the “Village Black- 
smith,” or, it may be, “The Miner’s Dream of Home.” As 
if by magic the room grows silent. The voices of the jester 
and the quarrelsome are hushed. Eyes that a moment before 
had been hard with greed, dull red with anger, or sparkling 
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‘* a TALL, BLACK-BEARDED MAN BEGINS TO TROLL OUT ‘ THE 
VILLAGE BLACKSMITH.’ ”’ 


with lust of blood, turn wistful; faces hard as a lump of 
red sandstone poking out between the sage bushes become 
soft and mobile, and palms that would be steady enough 
and cool gripping the butt of a gun or the haft of a 
knife in deadly encounters grow twitchy and moist. What 
is it that has worked the change? The voice is harsh, the 
words barely distinguishable, the mannerisms villainous. 
It is not the song, it is the recollections that are called up. 
It may be a little white-washed Cornish chapel that the 
listener thinks of, and, thinking, feels again the touch of his 
mother’s hand as Sunday by Sunday she led him there; or 
it may be a grave in the shadow of a grey church tower; 
or an unanswered letter which the receiver has torn and 
burned, but which he cannot rend from his memory ; or it 
may be just a face—the face of a girl—loving, trustful, 
waiting. 

I think one is even more open to such melting influences 
as these at sea than on land. I can call to mind an 
instance that made a great impression on me. We were 
lying in Forcados River, West Coast of Africa, at anchor, 
stricken with fever. It is one of the most pestilential holes 
in the world, and the bulk of us, passengers and crew, 
were down. The time was just before sunset, and, save for 
the scrape, scrape that a few Kroo boys were making as 
they cleaned the deck, the solid silence of the African 
marsh lay heavy upon us. But hark! What was that ? 
Faintly through the still air came strains of music, 
softened and mellowed by distance, the “Wacht am Rhein.” 
From fo’castle and saloon the fever-stricken passengers and 
crew crowded to alley-way and companion, and stood there 
in the sweating evening, drinking in the sounds. Even the 
scrapers paused. Clearer and clearer through the air, 
fuller and fuller, came the music, till every note was sharp 
and distinct—then, round an elbow of mangroves half a 
mile or so away, swung the Leopfoldville from the 
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Congo bound for Hamburg. On sighting us the 
“Wacht am Rhein” gave place to the crash of “Rule 
Britannia.” As she passed, not more than a hundred 
yards away, and amid our feeble cheers the ensign was 
dipped, the strains of “God save the Queen” came 
across the water to us as a greeting from our German 
brothers; and as she fell away toward the river 
bar and faded into the glory with which the setting 
sun was gilding the waters of the Gulf of Guinea, on 
the bosom of the first breath of the cool, evening sea 
breeze there floated back to us just the outline of 
‘“‘“Home, Sweet Home.” What was it ? Palm- oil 
traders from Lagos and the rivers Bonny, Brass, and 
Old Calabar ; soldiers, civil officials, crew, and cap- 
tains; I, and my companion, a tall, lanky man, whose 
name is well known in the world of West Africa, and 
would soon have been known in the larger world, 
too, had the air of Benin allowed him to live — all 
felt it; that inexplicable tension of weak muscles 
which is the involuntary accompaniment of the 
stiffening up, if but for a moment, of flabby resolu- 
tions. We none of us live too well, you know, 
though we don’t all of us confess it, but during the 
few moments that we looked with misty eyes at the 
dying sunlight, into which the music had passed away, 
there were few of us but felt a passing sense of our 
unworthiness, if nothing more, and registered a vow 
to go home, get well, and live clean — so help us, 
God! And we are left the better for these moments, 
transient though they be. Is it not the angel troubling 
the waters ? 

Then there are the weird people one meets at sea. 
Of course, one meets queer folks everywhere, but they 
are more in evidence on board ship than elsewhere. 
I remember once, in 1893 I think it was, there was a 
small party of us on board one of the Elder, Dempster 
boats, most of us men who had knocked about the 
world and seen a thing or two; but there was one 
raw hand—a very raw hand indeed, a perfect fool in 
fact—who was going out to take charge of a factory 
at the Ile di Los for some Liverpool trading firm. 
He had never been outside a counting house in his 
life before, but he had read books about wild life in Africa, 





‘* YES,’ SAID THE COMMISSIONER—‘ DEADLY, I’M SURE.’ "* 
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and he had brought a revolver out with him. That a man 
should possess a revolver he evidently regarded as a unique 
circumstance, and he was correspondingly proud of his 
valuable possession. We heard a deal of this revolver, as 
also about his “ young lady” and his brother-in-law’s dog- 
cart, and his cousin who was in the army; and, at last, he 
one day volunteered to show it to us, evidently under the 
impression that he was going to give us a treat. 

Now, mind you, the men he was going to show his 
wretched possession to were seasoned men, to whom the 
points and capacity of every shooting-iron under the sun 
were well known by hardly bought experience. There were 
soldiers who had been campaigning when Cummidge—I 
think that was the fool’s name—was sucking at his bottle; 
traders and explorers to whom firearms were everyday 
necessities ; hunters who had carried their lives in their 
hands so often that they would get up and risk them 
between the soup and the fish without thinking the circum- 
stance worth a remark. It was an old Gold Coast commis- 
sioner who took most interest in the palaver, and it was he 
who encouraged the idiot to show his “little toy,” as he 
called it. ‘Shall I? Would you really like to see it? All 
right!” and he went below and fetched it up. It was 
an old pin-fire that he had picked up in some pawnshop, 
and which had about as much cohesiveness in its com- 
position as there is in a baby’s rattle. As he reached 
the top of the companion with it he stumbled over the 
skirting board, and the thing fell from his hand to the deck 


SOME HUMOURS OF CONTI- 
NENTAL ENGLISH. 


By A COLLECTOR. 


pee observant traveller in foreign countries may find 
some amusement in the earnest attempts at the 
English language which he sees and hears. He is constantly 
reminded of idioms which might have been English but 
which happen not to have been accepted, and he sees lost 
chances in the invention of words. We have “cavity,” 
“ nativity,” “ proclivity,” but we have allowed to escape us 
the word which might be seen on a bottle of hair-wash 
at Lyons. This concoction is described as “ Water against 
the calvity, recommended by the medical celebrity of 
London to prevent the all of hairs.” Elsewhere one may 
obtain “ Hair’s Restorer,” and at Rome the prospectus of a 
book shop and circulating library, “ truly containing 20,000 
volumes,” announces a book as “ Walks in Rome by 
A Hare.” English travellers may occasionally afford us 
amusement. At the Capitoline Museum, in Rome, an 
elderly lady, led astray by the phonetic identity of two 
words, found some difficulty in recognising the “ Faun” of 
Praxiteles as the fawn which she had expected and prob- 
ably hoped to see. 

Foreign English errs in many cases, not in great matters, 
but in details of spelling, punctuation, etc. Metathesis is 
frequently exhibited. In the advertisement of a hotel at 
Anzio we are told that this town was where “ Coriolanus 
organised shi army against the Romans,” and a certain 
medicine is said to be good for “ diseases of the mouth and 
teeht.” Metathesis is also exemplified with regard to 
numbers in the following statement from the Courier 
for Ragaz, Prattigau, etc.: “By arrangement with 
the Curhaus, Davos Platz the guests of the house are 
enabled without additional- payment to take their 
meals at the fable d’hédte there (lunch 12.30, dinner 
3.60)!’" Omission or dropping of letters at the ends of 
words are frequent. In the Via Nazionale, at Rome, one 
may obtain “Irish and Sco’ Whiskies.” In the same city 
you may hire a two-horse carriage by day for two lire the 
hour, “by nigh for 2.50.” Again, in the Vatican is 
“ Raffaelés roo.” Seeing that the Italians practically dis- 
card the aspirate “h,” it is not surprising that for one of 
the “sits” of Rome, viz., the view from the Cupola of 
St. Peter’s, free tickets are to be “ad,” nor that for the 
Quirinal Palace tickets are to be “ad” on applying “at 
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with the clatter of a bunch of keys. It was handed round 
for inspection. ‘ Yes,” said the commissioner, shaking it 
till it rattled like a length of chain in a cigar box; “deadly, 
I’m sure—I should’nt like to be anywhere round when that’s 
in action—ever fired it off ?’’ Well no, he hadn’t fired it 
off, but he had practised with it before the mirror, and he 
assured us he could hold it quite steady. That was all very 
well, the commissioner told him—and necessary—but it 
wasn’t enough; what that weapon would want when 
it was fired off was not holding steady, but holding 
together ! 

Then one sees some very funny things at sea—things that 
you can see nowhere else. Nearly every ship has a glass 
strong enough to show you a craft ten miles away, and tell 
you the skipper’s name. That glass is usually out of order 
during your particular voyage, but it’s one of the finest 
glasses on earth, nevertheless. Then there are the cheap 
cigars you can buy at some ports, black as your hat and 
duty free; they are distinctly funny, as also are some 
other things that are brought on board. At St. Helena, 
for example, boat-loads of flowers come off (and have 
been coming off to ship after ship for years) from 
Napoleon’s grave. That grave must be one of the most 
fruitful, or rather flowerful, spots on earth. And it is all 
the more peculiar because the top of the grave inside the 
railings is a solid slab of stone: perhaps, however, the 
flowers grow at the bottom. I know there once was a flower 
there—the flower of the world’s military audacity. 


the Minister of the Royal Houseold.” In this last 
word the writer has nerved himself for an_ initial 
aspirate, but has broken down in the middle. It is 
difficult to trace exactly the course of thought which 
has led to the employment of such a word as “ wortadarss.”’ 
It is intended for “workdays,” though very wide of the 
mark. It occurs in an announcement that a certain museum 
in Rome is open “from ten to three on Sundays gratis; o.\ 
wortadarss, 50 cent.” 

Too literal translation is responsible for certain curious 
words and phrases. A concert in Rome was provided with 
‘twenty executors,” in the same city is a “circulanting ” 
library, an hotel in Pisa is “directly at the station,” and 
another hotel has “ steam-heat”’ throughout. Sometimes 
our language is rendered more or less phonetic, as in the 
struggles to attain to roast beef and beefsteak. At the 
“Piazza S. Claudio 96, first floar, Rome, in the same 
haus as British Consulate, sefty skirts’ may be had. 
As might be expected from this advertisement, “ Man 
spricht deutsch.” The employment or omission of “s” 
leads to many curiosities. One sees “ places of interests,” 
‘‘accomodations for families.” Foreigners show a pen- 
chant for ‘“‘one francs.” On the other hand, you must not 
be surprised if you are requested to ring “once for the 
waiter, twice for the chambermaid, and three times for the 
boot.” A strange, but not inexplicable, sentence was 
framed by a landlord at Bale. ‘“ Have you any rooms?” 
he was asked, for on the Continent one loses false delicacy 
about such matters. ‘Yes, sir,” he replied. “At what price?” 
“It depends of the flower.” The word “of” is a pitfall 
for the foreigner. The “ New English Guide of the Certosa 
of Pavia’? promises amusement, and affords some. In it 
we read of the founder of the building that “it is not 
known if it was sake of glory that induced him to this 
undertaking.” His ‘“dotation” was confirmed in his will a 
few days before his death, “which happened on the 3rd 
Septemher, in the florid age of forty-seven years.” Some 
sensation is promised in the “large and nimble pillars” of 
the interior. At the altar of St. Bruno is painted “the 
family Visconti kneeling before the Madona, to whom Gian 
Galeazzo presents the drawing of the Temple.” 

The English words current abroad reflect our English 
peculiarities and specialities. Some of the more frequent 
words and phrases are: “Afternoon tea,” “sport,” “ Old 


England,” “i.ght ts,” “tramways,” “high life,” 
“‘ beefsteaks ‘roast beef.” You may meet with 
“working n d old man.” 
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(Readers desirous of sending in Queries connected with this Department are referred to the rules on Page 335.) 


Le though not gute so smart as Trouville, is 

still a very gay place. People are very fond of wear- 
ing mohairs and linens in the morning in pastel shades of 
pink and blue, adorned lavishly with the still popular 
stitching. These look extremely well worn over a tucked 
white chiffon front or blouse trimmed with lozenges of 
deeply tinted lace, and surmounted by a shady hat trimmed 
with gauze to match and white wings. You will find that 
most people change their dresses just before teatime for 
something rather more frilly and frivolous—something 
neither of the coat and skirt nor blouse and skirt order. 
Muslin, Jizon, or foulard are the favourite materials. Then 
in the evening, for sozrées at the casino or performances at 
the theatre, they wear the fluffiest and gauziest of frocks, 
such as white Chantilly robes over 
chiffon underskirts. Tulle pailletté toques 
are the favourite head-gear, trimmed 
with feathers or chiffon flowers. 


THE smartest of dresses for the Céte 
d Eméraude are being made with elbow 
sleeves. Frenchwomen have taken a 
violent fancy to these short sleeves, for 
they are a contrast to the pagoda shape 
that we have adored now for some little 
time. One of the most indispensable 
possessions is a long, light garment for 
putting on when sitting out of doors on 
the terrasse at night. This is almost 
invariably made in coat form, and should 
reach almost to the hem of the skirt. 
1 saw a charming one at the casino of 
one of the favourite villes d’eau the 
other day made of the palest shade of 
cloth, neither white, grey, nor biscuit 
colour. It was set in pleats all round 
below the yoke and adorned with cloth 
lace, embroideries, and many stitchings. 
The photograph this week illustrates a 
black painted gauze gown designed by 
Mme. Machinka. The groundwork of 
the gauze is black and the medallions 
are printed with bunches of pink roses. 
The big collar and insertions on the 
sleeves are of very old, tawny-coloured 
guipure, and the bodice is, moreover, 
trimmed with a very original embroidery 
of paillettes of pale green cloth and 
mother-of-pearl. The bodice is finished off with a chou of 
black and pink tulle. 


D’EMZRAUDE. 


‘esses will be 
is one that 


St. Moritz is very smart and char 
seen at dances and various: 





A ‘*CHIC’’? GOWN FOR THE COTE 


(MME. MACHINKA.) 


Messrs. Paquin showed me the other day, which they 
told me was the kind of thing they were making for the 
Engadine and such places. It was of white foulard, 
figured with blue, and trimmed with much guipure insertion 
on bolero and skirt. The high belt was of soft blue satin, 
and on the bolero, which had dainty pipings of apricot 
velvet, were quaint little stitched tabs of blue cloth. 
Messrs. Paquin told me they were making the pagoda 
sleeve as much as ever, and that they had no intention of 
abandoning it just yet. Anybody can try to make this 
sleeve it is true, but only the expert couturiére can succeed 
with it. Pastel serges are still being worn a great deal, and 
they are certainly prettier than anything else for smart 
tatlor-mades at a fashionable spa. 


Pretty little Gmunden is neither a 
place where dress is the chief considera- 
tion nor where the visitors can be 
dismissed as dowdy. You often see 
beautiful gowns there, but they are 
generally more or less simple and of the 
country-house order. For morning 
wear the simpler your dresses are the 
better, as you need useful ones for the 
various excursions, such as the Traunfall, 
where you risk a splashing, or Traun- 
kirchen and Hallstadt. Then there is 
good boating on the lake, and you will 
certainly want to try and guide a gondola. 
So do not have your skirts too long or 
too much trimmed. A thin serge or 
tweed is the most useful material. Have 
it made with a short coat and with linen 
or spotted foulard revers. A _batiste 
shirt adorned with blue embroidery looks 
well with it. For something rather more 
habillé the following Redfern gown would 
be charming. It is made of the ever- 
useful blue serge, and has any amount 
of white stitching on skirt, short bolero, 
and high directoire collar. It is trimmed 
with fine gold braid, and is closed by gold 
buttons. It has a pretty front of the 
very palest shade of blue. 


PeopLte at Scheveningen spend _ all 
their mornings either bathing or sitting 
out on the beach in their big, quaint 
hooded chairs. You want, therefore, a smart little frock 
for the sands, something not too elaborate, but bright and 
cheerful in colour. Galatea is an excellent material for 
such a dress, either striped with red or blue, the former for 
choice. Nothing is prettier than a sailor blouse made with 
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a big white collar, outlined with braid and embroidered with 
anchors. The tie should be of red fringed silk or red and 
white spotted foulard; fasten it with silver buttons, and 
wear a rather wide red leather belt. The skirt should be 
rather plain, and trimmed with several. rows of: the red 
braid round the hem. Wear a picador hat trimmed with 
choux of red silk to match. 


THE accusation that bathing costumes 
are hideous can scarcely be in justice 
brought against that illustrated in our 
photograph, which shows a dress 
worn recently at a well-known South 
Coast resort. The wearer is an excel- 
lent swimmer, so that it may be taken 
for granted that the costume in question 
combines the _ serviceable with the 
picturesque. Made of navy serge, which, 
after all, is superior to stockingette, 
galatea, drill, and bunting, if not 
quite so excellent as “Viyella,” its 
cost was not more than 15s., and if 
made at home this might easily be con- 
siderably reduced. Our fair readers 
could scarcely do better than copy the 
costume, or obtain one of those made 
on very similar lines, which are obtain- 
able of Messrs. Dickins and Jones, 
Peter Robinson, Stagg and Mantle, 
and, indeed, most West End firms. 


LucERNE is a very gay and cheerftn 
place just now, when it is crowded with 
smart people. Somehow one always 
associates Switzerland with tweeds, 
short skirts, and alpenstocks, but at 
Lucerne you need nice afternoon and 
evening frocks as much as you do at any 
fashionable spa. A charming dress that 
I saw at a dressmaker’s in Bond 
Street the other day suggested itself 
to me as a most suitable gown for afternoons. It was 
of the palest lavender cloth, the bolero coat simply one 
mass of strappings and stitchings. The white satin collar 
was embroidered with turquoises and steel, and the corselet 
belt likewise. Big silver buttons set with turquoises fastened 
the coatee and caught it down at the back. The skirt was 
strapped and had shaped frills. In the evening, for dinner 
or dances at the popular Hotel National, you must have 
light crépe de chines or muslins. White muslin is the last 
crt, but dresses are covered with yards and yards of lace 
and insertion, very different from those in the days of our 
mothers, when a little blue sash was considered ornament 
enough. They still, however, claim to be finished off with that 
traditional blue sash, for, after all, nothing else is so becoming. 
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WHEN travelling in Normandy and Brittany it is 
wisest to put everything possible in your trunk, and 
reduce your hand-luggage to a minimum, for. porters 
are almost unknown at many stations, and you have 
to change incredibly often. You do not need many 
clothes for such a tour, but they should be to the 
point. A trim coat and skirt of a 
useful shade of homespun should be 
among them, for a lot of unpleasant 
coal-dust blows in at the _ train 
windows and besprinkles you. Some- 
times it is unspeakably hot in the 
carriage, and even six open windows 
will avail nothing. A tussore_ shirt 
and unlined Holland skirt will be more 
comfortable and cool than anything, or 
a dark blue spotted foulard blouse and 
linen skirt to match. You should take 
with you an extra skirt of grey or biscuit 
colour to wear with a couple of blouses. 
for dinner, or any festive occasion that 
may turn up. A pink china silk blouse, 
with Cluny insertion, tuckings, and 
black velvet baby ribbon, might find a 
place in your box, together with an 
ivory one, printed with bunches of 
roses and adorned with a short lace 
bolero. 


Visitors at Marienbad and KGnigs- 
wart are very keen about tennis, and 
the courts are occupied all the after- 
noon. The friends of the players often: 
put in an appearance, and little tea 
parties are held on the ground. 
Sometimes you may see very smart 
tennis suits, and the prettiest are 
always white. Ivory flannel will make 
you a charming tennis dress, strapped 
about the coat, collar, and _ revers. 
with pale blue glacé in a zigzag 
design. Have buttons of blue and white enamel, 
and line the coat with blue. The skirt should clear 
the ground by a couple of inches and be _ gauged 
at the back. Of course you: take off the coat to: 
play, and you then disclose a cream, thin silk blouse, 
made quite simply, and fastened with turquoise 
buttons. Its transparent guipure collar should be run 
with turquoise baby ribbon. A _ pale blue muslin hat, 
with kilted brim, will make a charming finish. If you 
have white leather tennis shoes, don’t wear black stockings. 
with them, I implore you, or the harmony of your entire: 
costume will be ruined? If you object to white stockings 
choose pale blue ones, but, at any rate, do avoid those: 
aggressive black ones. 


DRESS HINTS FOR MEN. 


By A TRAVELLED EXPERT. 
(The Rules as to Queries and Information will be found on Page 335.) 


Auer Se at the present moment I don’t suppose 

that any reader of THE TRAVELLER will be thinking of 
going out to China for pleasure, in the course of a few 
months numbers of men will probably be on their way there 
for business purposes. A few hints, therefore, as to dress 
in China may not be out of place. A correspondent, who 
has resided in the country for some time, writes: ‘Out in 
China we really dress for the greater part of the year in 
the same way as in England, but during the tropical months 
men wear suits of flannel or very thin tweed. Men wear 
white drill trousers and white linen jackets instead of the 
ordinary evening clothes. I used to indulge in a white linen 
coat—military cut (that is with little or no opening at the 


neck, and a stiff stand-up collar)—and white linen trousers.. 
The coat obviated my having to wear a linen shirt. Flannel 
pyjamas are very useful both on steamer and on shore. 
Ordinary headgear is always more or less in vogue. Of 
course, the tall silk hat is practically unknown out here— 
and a good job too! For going out in the sun the most 
suitable form of hat is a Calcutta pith helmet or mush- 
room hat.” 


My readers will note what is said about flannel suitings 
and light tweed suits. In course of time I believe that 
these suitings—woven in the lightest and thinnest manner 


possible—will take the place of white linen and drill for use 
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in very hot climates. The military authorities are issuing 
orders that thin khaki serge is to take the place of khaki 
drill in the future, and I have no doubt they have discovered 
that thin woollen material is not only really cooler than 
linen but wears longer. At the same time, it must be 
remembered that a white linen suit is much smarter 
than a tweed suit, and until the woollen materials can be 
improved upon men who study their appearance will buy 
white linen in preference to thin tweeds or flannels. 


In the course of a few months, when the war is quite 
over, the rush to South Africa will commence in earnest. 
A correspondent, who has lived in the country for some 
time, sends me a letter which may be useful to those 
readers who intend to go out. “ By all means,” he writes, 
“get everything you possibly can in London. South African 
prices for outfits of all descriptions are shockingly dear, and 
in the near future they will be even more so; besides, the 
materials you get over here are not always satisfactory. 
The extent of outfit must depend, of course, upon what you 
intend to do when you get out. Two or three well-made 
rough serge or tweed suits are always handy. Flannel 
underwear, well shrunk, must be taken. (It is a good plan to 
have it soap-shrunk before you come out; the hosier will do 
that for you.) Some makes of underwear-—as, for instance, 
the Viyella—hardly shrink at all. The flannel underwear 
is useful alike for winter and summer. Brown boots and 
brown leather leggings are a necessity. Don’t take black, 
they are far too hot. Get a thoroughly good mackintosh— 
not one of the light, fanciful kind that you wear in town 
when you expect a shower, but a long “mac” that 
will keep out the rain. These things I have mentioned 
are all necessaries, and can be obtained in London at 
nearly half the price they would cost at the Cape. Your 
best plan would be to go to a thoroughly reliable colonial 
outfitter in London, tell him exactly to what part of South 
Africa you intend going and what work you mean to do 
when you get there, and he will see you through. Take tin 
trunks with you, and keep your things in them. If you are 
thinking of riding a bicycle, by all means buy it in London.” 


To keep trousers in order when travelling (of course, 
this is not intended for the hardy emigrant who intends to 
get his living by farming or by tilling the ground in South 
Africa) the ordinary trousers press is too bulky. Owen’s 
portable trougers creaser will be found the most handy, as 
it can be easjly packed or placed in a drawer. In fact, it is 
made speciaJly for travelling, to occupy little space in port- 
manteaus. Its special features are that it gives the 
complete crease front and back, prevents bagginess at the 
knees, and adapts itself to the shape of any trousers. Thus 
it will take three or four pairs of trousers, including flannels. 


INTEND{NG imbibers of the chalybeate Stahlbrunnen or the 
saliferoug Elizabethbrunnen—or both—of Homburg, will do 
well to bear in mind, when “ packing up”’ for the occasion, 
that among the many ways in which the popular German 
spa is English must be counted the way of the weather. 
The man who starts for Homburg for the first time is apt 
to take with him an abundance of things he may not require, 
and to leave behind him several articles he is sure to want. 
This is because he literally “ runs away” with the idea that 
the weather in Homburg at this time of the year is always 
fine. The mistake is not made by the novice alone; it is 
committed also by the man who, having experienced two or 
three successive fine seasons, is inclined to think that 
prolonged sunshine is one of the unfailing features of the 
place, like the salt and iron springs themselves, or the 
Taunus Mountains, or the jerky strains of Strauss in the 
gardens of the Kurhaus. And sooner or later he gets to 
learn that the weather in Homburg can. play the same 
pranks as in London, and that suits of light flannel or white 
linen duck are the wrong things to wear in cold and wet 
weather. 


By all means let the holiday maker in Homburg have a 
white duck syit or two—or, at all events, trousers—with him, 
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in case of need; but by as many means let him not forget 
to find space in his portmanteau for a warm lounge suit and 
a medium-weight overcoat, or, in place of the latter, a 
waterproof Raglan or “ Aquascutum,” a loosely made coat, 
with plenty of shoulder room and vertical slits at the sides, 
through which the wearer can get at the pockets of his 
suit in a shower of rain without unbuttoning. It is only 
in the most settled of summer weather that a visit, say, to 
the Taunus Mountains between the morning and the after- 
noon dose of the waters should be ventured on in such attire 
as became general in England during the early part of July; 
and even then the visitor will do wisely to avoid the tempt- 
ations of a too tropical outfit, consisting, for instance, of 
the lightest underwear, the thinnest shirt, a flannel 
jacket, and linen duck trousers. Linen duck, though it can 
be “got up” by the laundress to look whiter and glossier 
than can cotton duck, is not a safe material to wear 
even in the hottest weather, being too successful a 
conductor of cold in which to risk the chances of a 
sudden change. Cotton duck, on the other hand, repels 
the warmth of the sun without attracting cold; there- 
fore, for “doing” the gardens of the Kurhaus or Kaiser 
Friedrich’s Promenade — and white duck _ trousers 
are this year very fashionable at Homburg, as well 
as at all continental watering-places— cotton duck is 
recommended. Gentlemen who wear linen duck only 
because it looks nicer, are respectfully reminded that 
neither the Stahlbrunnen nor the Elizabethbrunnen has been 
gifted with the power of rendering its drinkers proof against 
pneumonia. It is as easy to catch a chill in the gardens of 
the Kurhaus as in the gardens of the Crystal Palace. 


BRIEFLY, the main articles of a gentleman’s outfit for a 
week or a fortnight in Homburg should be represented by a 
cotton duck suit (two pairs of trousers) for hot days; a 
lounge suit of flannel—medium grey with white stripes is a 
fashionable kind—a fairly heavy navy blue serge suit for 
unsettled weather; a waterproof overcoat for the same 
reason, as well as for driving in, and wearing at night 
over evening dress; a dinner suit— ordinary dress 
trousers and waistcoat and a dinner jacket; some dress 
and soft-fronted shirts and woollen underwear (Jaeger’s 
is safest and softest); and boots of white canvas or 
buckskin for the cotton duck suit, or when the duck 
trousers are worn with either of the jackets of the other 
suits (except, of course, the dress clothes); brown boots for 
the flannel and serge suits, and black boots—not necessarily 
patent leather—for evening wear. Most men dress for 
dinner ; though none, of course, make the grave mistake— 
for it is a grave mistake in Homburg—of crowning them- 
selves in silk “toppers ” or opera hats for the after-dinner 
occupation of listening to the band. A suitable hat for all 
occasions is a soft felt hat, either in black, brown, or white, 
though Panamas and ordinary straw hats are largely worn 
in the daytime when the weather is fine. So far as mere 
man is concerned, however, Homburg is really a one-hat 
place, and the soft felt hat 1s more popular than any other 
with the “regular customers” of the spa. 


A FEw hints as to coaching attire—not for the owners 
of private coaches, who seldom drive more than a couple 
of miles away from their stables, and who generally prefer 
to be dressed, when driving, as for a smart garden-party— 
but for the male passengers of the public coaches running 
(as they now are) from Northumberland Avenue to Brighton, 
Oxford,and Windsor. No matter how fine the weather may 
be, the long-journey passenger should be sure to take 
with him, in addition to the necessary dust coat, a coat or 
a fairly heavy weight, for he will find that towards the close 
of a return journey, say, from Windsor, or of a single 
journey to Brighton, the body begins to get chilly from its 
steady and inactive contact even with the gentlest of summer 
breezes. Woollen underclothing is essential, and if the 
road to be “run” is a long one—such as the Oxford or the 
Brighton road—the passenger who is susceptible to chill 
will do well to wear his riding breeches and gaiters, or 
golfing breeches with gaiters or stockings. 


a, 
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ISLANDS. 





BEAUTY SPOTS ON LAKE MAGGIORE. 


ee group of four small islands on the west side of 


Lago Maggiore were, up to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, 
mere barren 
rocks. Count 
Vitaliano Bor- 
romeo had 
them covered 
with earth and 
converted into 
pleasure = gar- 
dens. The two 
most. celebra- 
ted are Isola 
Bella and Isola 
Madre. The 
park of Isola 
Bella, as seen 
from __ Stresa, 
shows ten tiers 
of terraces, 
each decreas- 
ing in size from 
the base to 
the summit. 
Lemon, orange, 
cork, camphor, 
andotherexotic 
trees, as well 
as statues, 
grottoes, and arbours, all con- 
tribute to embellish the lovely 
island. The palace close to 
the lake contains a series of 
handsome rooms and a fine 
picture gallery. About a mile 
from Isola Bella is the Isola 
Madre, the largest of them 
all. It has seven tiers of 
terraces, with lemon = and 
orange trellises. From the 
palace, which stands on the 


ROUND ABOUT GENOA. 


By OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 





NM ANY people who spend the winter on the French 

Riviera pass through Genoa in the spring on their 
way to Rome, Florence, or Naples. The quaint narrow 
streets of the old town teem with life and movement; and 
it is here, where there is no vehicular traffic, that the 
Genoese conduct most of their business and do their 
shopping, the fine modern town being mostly patronized by 
strangers. Many of the shops, offices, and banks are in old 
palaces—magnificent buildings with domed and painted 
ceilings—which have been bequeathed to the city,and are well 
worth a visit. Perhaps the finest isthe Durazzo-Pallavicini, 
open daily through the courtesy of the owner. A small tip 
should be given to the kindly guardian, and its value will be 
increased tenfold if his friendly catechism as to your comings 
and goings is met in an equally friendly spirit. 


VIEW OF COOL AND BREEZY STRESA, ON LAKE MAGGIORE. 


ALMOST OPPOSITE STRESA IS THE LOVELY ISOLA BELLA. 


upper terrace, a beautiful panorama can be _ enjoyed. 
The Isola Superiore, or Dei Pescatori, belongs to the 
inhabitants, 
who get their 
livelihood by 
fishing. It is 
a sandy rock, 
with a few 
houses and a 
church with a 
pointed tower. 
The Isola S. 
Giovanni, or 
Isolino, is 
the smallest 
of all. 

To visit these 
charming 
places one 
should take 
the steamboat 
from Arona 
or Luino and 
land at Pal- 
lanzaor Stresa. 
This latter 
town is on 
the road _ to 
the Simplon. 
Stresa has 
many hotels,, but the most 
fashionable is the Hotel 
des Iles Borromées, over- 
looking the islands and 
surrounded by' beautiful gar- 
dens. This hotel, fitted up 
with all modern comfort, 1s 
frequented chiefly by English 
and Americans. To visit the 
islands a boat ¢an be hired 
from the hotel ‘for four or 
five lire. 








Besides the cathedral there are many churches, and 
perhaps some of the smaller ones, such as San Matteo, 
with the sword of the famous Andrea Doria hanging over 
the altar, are really more interesting than the well-known 
and gorgeous Annunziata. The treasure in the cathedral 
should certainly be seen. 

The Campo Santo must also be visited. You can reach 
it from the Piazza Manin by a new street which leaves the 
city by the Porta San Bartolomeo, and then runs into the 
lovely valley of the Bisagno, a photograph of which we 
give on the opposite page. This is so beautiful a spot that 
you must not linger long among its beauties or you may be 
tempted to neglect your destination. Some of the marble 
monuments in the Campo Santo are very fine specimens 
of the sculptor’s art, while others can be described as 
grotesque. 

The country around Genoa is beautiful in the extreme, 
especially near Nervi, Rapallo, Sestri Levanti, on the east, 
and Arenzano on the west, and as far on as Alassio. All of 
these places are year by year becoming more popular as 
winter resorts. 
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I HAVE this week received reports from chaplains at two 
Swiss resorts which are all too little known—Brinig 
and Frutigen. These are both in the hands of the 
S.P.G. Writing of the former, the chaplain says: 
“ Although so many travellers now take advantage of the 
interesting railway which connects Lucerne with Meiringen, 
over the Brinig Pass, few, apparently, realize what a 
delightful spot for a more prolonged. stay they have passed 
en route. At the summit of the Pags (3,300ft.), surrounded 
by woods, is the comfortable and ‘ably-managed Kurhaus, 
where the English visitor will be sure to receive every 
attention. As yet there is no English church, and the 
services are held in the hotel, but the proprietor is anxious 
to supply the deficiency; a subscription list has already 
been opened, and 
the effort deserves 
to be liberally sup- ale 
ported.” This is 
good ; and I under- 
stand that one 
sympathizer has 
given £100 in re- 
sponse to this ap- 
peal, while several 
smaller amounts 
have been contri- 
buted. 


Now for Fruti- 
gen. This is essen- 
tially the kind of 
refuge for those 
who dislike big 
hotels. There is 
nothing musty or 
squalid about the 
place, perish the 
thought! The Belle- 
vue, at which the 
chaplain resides, is 
a clean little coun- 
try inn, and, if he 
chooses to do so, 
so accommodating 
are the authorities, 
he may use for 
his English — ser- 
vices, as did the 
chaplain from 
whom my intelli- 
gence is_ derived, 
the little village churcn. [t is a great question, however, 
whether this is always a wise thing to do. Some of these 
Swiss churches are mere preaching barns, with the baldest 
and most depressing interiors, and are ill adapted for the 
simple yet dignified ritual of the English Church. At 
Frutigen the chaplain complains of a great lack of prayer 
and hymn-books, but, of course, the S.P.G. will remedy this if 
the need is properly represented at head-quarters. It is 
interesting and most gratifying to hear that the village school- 
master is always quite ready and willing to play the hymns. 


THis week I am able to give two photographs of the 





=XTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, WILDBAD. 


Church of the Holy Trinity, Wildbad, which is vested in 
the S.P.G. It seems that the Rev. W. Ludlow in 1864 
began what turned out to be a ministry of twenty-five years 
here, but beyond that mere fact I can trace no record of 
his doings. - The first chaplain appointed by the society 
was the Rev. A. F. Dyce, who in winter served St. Raphael 
with Valescure, in the Var. He took up work here on 
June Ist, 1889. A correspondent has directed my attention 
to an interesting account of the Wildbad chaplaincy which 
appeared inthe Illustrated London News for September 11th, 
1869. After an interval of thirty-one years this is still 
of sufficient interest for me to largely reproduce: ‘“ The 
recent sojourn of the Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Wildbad, in the South German kingdom of Wirtemburg, 
gives a fresh in- 
terest to that place. 
Since the year 1861 
the services of the 
English Church 
have been per- 
formed in_ the 
Lutheran Church, 
kindly lent by the 
Stadtpfarren with 
the consent of the 
Government. These 
services were very 
irregular, and for 
the convenience of 
visitors the Rev. W. 
Ludlow, the ener- 
getic chaplain 
licensed by the 
Bishop of London, 
started a scheme 
for the building of 
a church. Many 
of the annual Eng- 
lish visitors lent 
their assistance, the 
Government gave 
a suitable piece of 
ground, the King 
headed the _ sub- 
scription list with 
1,000 florins, while 
an equal sum was 
given by the town 
council of Wildbad, 
and Mr. G. J. R. 
Gordon, the British 
Minister at Stuttgart, liberally aided the project. A com- 
mittee was formed in London, consisting of fifteen noblemen, 
clergy, and others, to carry out the scheme. The work 
was commenced from designs by Mr. Withers, the architect, 
in 1865, and the new church was opened for divine service 
in 1867.” I feel sure that many will read these thirty- 
year-old words with interest. 


But to come back again to 1900. Here is an account of 
to-day, sent me by Canon Luigi Josa, one of this summer’s 
chaplains, a missionary who has done yeoman service in 
British Guiana, and is incumbent of Christ Church in that 
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diocese. ‘The church is a real gem, nestling in a beauti- 
fully wooded park close to a stream. Its appointments are 
all of the best. The services are at the usual hours, 8.30 
and 11 a.m. and 5 p.m., with an additional celebration on 
Thursdays. Later on it is expected that daily services will 
be held. English and American visitors seem very few, and 
congregations and offertories small. I find, for instance, 
several copper coins in the bag; now, it takes 100 of these 
to make a mark (114d.), consequently if this sort of thing 
goes on the Society will be out of pocket at the end of the 
season. I have been my own bellringer and sweeper, 
and my wife the organist.” 


Visitors to the Ober-Ammergau Passion Play will hear 
with interest that if they had only saved their money, 
stayed at home, or taken their holiday at a well-known 
East Coast resort, they might have witnessed the great play 
But stay ! 


there on Sunday nights—cinematographically ! 
One who has come back 
from a neighbouring chap- 
laincy, and knows a!l there 
is to be known about the 
Tyrolese village and _ the 
arrangements in connection 
with the play, warns the 
unwary that a reproduction 
of the play taken from life 
is absolutely impossible, as 
It is forbidden to take even 
a hand camera into the great 
theatre, so that the cum- 
brous apparatus of a cine- 
matograph could never 
escape detection. It is a 
pieasure to emphasize the 
warning in these pages. 


THE chaplain at Spa, the 
Rev. C. H. Harrison, writes 
complaining that the Eng- 
lish portion of the cemetery 
at that place is in a most 
deplorable condition. It 
seems that the necessary steps are being taken to rectify a 
state of affairs which cannot be otherwise than distressing to 
all who care for decency and order, especially if this cemetery 
is the sleeping place of any of their own dead. But the 
work halts for lack of funds, and the chaplain asks me to 
say that he will be pleased to hear from any persons who 
have relatives buried at Spa and are, therefore, interested in 
this question. 


I HAVE already, a week or two ago, alluded to the 
probable opening of the new Church of the Transfiguration, 
Finhaut,. Switzerland. This, I hear, has now taken place, 
and Carton.Deane, who has been largely instrumental in its 
erection, 3 iids.mg some interesting particulars about the 
edifice. e designs followed are those of Mr. A. P. Day, 





INTERIOR OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH AT WILDBAD. 
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F.R.I.B.A. The feature of the interior is the three lancet 
windows high up at the east end, through which there is a 
lovely view of the woods and rocks on the mountain-side: 
the effect is far greater than it would be were the windows 
filled with stained glass. It was this effect that suggested 
the scene and consequently the dedication, z.e., of the 
Transfiguration. The altar, I understand, is that from 
the old English church at Cadenabbia. A_ beautiful 
lectern has been promised, but hangings and carpets 
for the sanctuary will be very welcome. These, too, should 
do much to render the east end of the church doubly 
effective, as the approach to the altar is up five granite steps. 


At a confirmation recently held by Bishop Wilkinson 
at the Embassy Church, Paris, twenty-seven candidates 
received the holy rite. 


THE English church at Bordighera is to be enlarged, and 
the work has already begun. 
The building, when com- 
pleted, will seat about 500 
people. 


THE debt on the English 
church at Odessa has been 
reduced by £160, the net 
proceeds of a sale of work. 


I HOPE early next season 
to call the very special 
attention of travellers to 
the virtues and attractions 
of Ems, in Prussian Nassau. 
The chaplain, the Rev. H. 
J. Bodily, who, from Sep- 
tember to May holds the 
chaplaincy at Pegli, com- 
plains that although the 
Kurguests of other nation- 
alities reach an_ annual 
total during the five 
months’ season of 12,000, 
or thereabouts, the English- 
speaking visitors do not exceed 400, and of these many 
are Americans. Fashion has a great deal to do with 
the popularity of these German watering-places, and, so 
far, Ems has apparently failed to attract English Royalty. 
Mr. Bodily has drawn up a most convincing circular, 
setting forth the pre-eminent attractions of the place, 
a circular to which I hope to accord the notice 
it deserves early next spring. Among these attractions 
English travellers will notice those provided by the chap- 
laincy itself. The English church of St. Peter and St. Paul 
is situated in one of the most beautiful spots, and its 
services are announced in all the hotels and visitors’ lists. 
With Mr. Bodily’s help, I hope shortly to give full informa- 
tion about the chaplaincy arrangements at Pegli for the 
coming season. 





VICHY AND ITS AMUSE- 
MENTS. 


By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


A. 





a c 


OME 75,000 visitors come to Vichy every season to 

drink the waters—a number of them showing every 

tint of yellow, owing to which Vichy has facetiously been 

termed the ‘“ Ginger-bred Fair.”” They come yellow as 

guineas and go white as lilies, or if they do not it is their 
own fault. 

The Grande Grille is the most important of the Vichy 
springs, although there are many others, such as _ the 
Hopital, Mesdames, Chomel, etc., which are also very much 
in vogue. The Grand Grille derived its name from the 





fact that formerly it was inclosed by a large iron rail 
(grille)—which has long since disappeared—to prevent the 
cattle from approaching it. This spring is one of the best 
known and the most important in Europe. During the 
season, and at the drinking hours, it presents a crowded 
and curious aspect. Every nation and every class is repre- 
sented here: soldiers from the tropics in every variety of 
uniform, sailors, priests by the thousand, and civilians 
of every rank. It was here that the Princess Maud took 
the waters for two seasons some few years ago. The crush 
is often terrible, and one literally fights one’s way to obtain 
a glass of the healing water. The Grande Grille is typical 
of the Vichy waters—they are all alkaline, and contain 
a high percentage of bicarbonate of soda. The Grande 
Grille contains as much as 14 drachms per quart, and 
it is one of the warmest springs of the Vichy Bassin, 
its temperature being 125 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
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outflow is about 100,000 quarts in the twenty-four hours, and 
it is employed both for the pump-room and the bathing- 
house. It is more particularly recommended for the dif- 
ferent diseases of the liver, biliary calculi, gravel, diseases 
of the intestinal tract, etc. Diabetes is more generally 
treated by the other springs. All the waters are free at 
Vichy, and there ts no cure tax. 

The Vichy casino is a very fine building, composed of two 
pavilions, in front of which is a verandah, and it is here that 
the concerts are given in the evening. To the left is the 
ladies’ drawing-room and to the right a large and com- 
modious reading-room. At the back of the verandah is a 
beautifully decorated salon, where the weekly ball takes 
place and other fétes are held. Inside the casino is the 
theatre, coquetishly arranged and made to seat 1,200 per- 
sons. It is much too small, however, for this important 
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place. This will be altered next year, for by one of 
the many clauses inserted in the new lease the Thermal 
Company is obliged to build a new theatre. This is already 
far advanced and will be opened next season. 

Outside of the casino much is to be found to interest 
and amuse. Once a week a children’s ball is held in 
the Parc, a Venetian /féte takes place every week 
with cheurs in the old Parc, and a grand ball is given 
every Wednesday at the casino. Add to this the horse 
show, the races, the pigeon shooting, lawn tennis, the 
gambling that goes on at the different clubs, the petits 
chexaux, cafés chantants, etc., etc., and you will under- 
stand that time can be killed very pleasantly. At 
Vichy the roads all around are excellent for cycling and 
motor-cars, and there are many pretty excursions round 
about. 


IN THE LAND OF BURNS. 


AN IDEAL AUTUMN RAMBLE. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY H. C. SHELLEY. 


Sy holiday-makers are happiest when they can spend 

their days of recreation in neighbourhoods which are 
associated with the memory of famous men, and for such 
the Land of Burns should possess irresistible attractions. 
It is a small land, 








‘‘ Highland Mary” was once at service here, and it seems 
probable that it was here that Burns first made her 
acquaintance. 

An afternoon’s drive will suffice for a trip to the farm of 
Lochlea, where the poet lost his father, 





and may be explored / LE and where he composed much of his 
with comparative ~ best work. On the way, the tourist 
thoroughness in a will pass Willie’s Mill, the scene of 
few days. Nor need : (od Burns’s encounter with Death, when 
the expenditure, At that king of terrors dilated in such a 


once Ayr is reached, 
exceed a few 
pounds. 

Ayr must natur- 
ally be the starting- 
point for such a 
pilgrimage. Two 
miles away, in the 
hamlet of Alloway, 
the poet was born, 
and within a stone’s 
throw of that his- 
toric cottage stand 
the ruins of that 
haunted kirk in which 
Tam O’Shanter saw 
such a strange mid- 
night revel. A few hundred yards further 
on the River Doon still flows peacefully 
beneath the time-stained arch of the brig 
Tam was so anxious to cross. But other 
memories will assert themselves here: 
sacred through all time are the “ banks 
and braes” of Doon to that disconsolate 
maiden whor-proached the birds for singing 
and the flowers for blooming, but had no 
harsh thought for that “ fause lover ”’ 
who had thrown her out of harmony with nature. 

If the pilgrim has hired a vehicle from his hotel in Ayr, 
many of which provide excellent posting, he should journey 
two miles further afield to the farm of Mount Oliphant, 
where Burns spent his boyhood and wrote his first song. 

From Ayr to Tarbolton is a brief railway journey, and 
here a day, or even two days, may be pleasantly spent. 
The village is rich in memories of the poet, and the sur- 
rounding country has ample attractions of its own. There 
is a good hotel in Tarbolton, notwithstanding the forbidding 
aspect of the village street, and here the tourist may, fora 
reasonable sum, hire a vehicle to aid him in exploring the 
remainder of Burns Land. One morning may be devoted 
to visiting Montgomerie Castle, through the grounds of 
which the lovely rivulet Fail flows gently on its way. 





BY THE BANKS OF AYR, 

















TARBOLTON VILLAGE. 


humorous manner on the exploits of 
Dr. Hornbook. By the roadside, too, 
stands the rude, thatched cottage where 
the poet was made a Mason, and in which 
he spent so many convivial evenings. 
As the hotels in Mauchline are hardly 
so comfortable as 
the holiday-keeper 
desires, it is per- 
haps wisest to visit 
that town and the 
surrounding  dis- 
trict from Tarbol- 
ton. This means 
along day’s outing, 


but one which 
is rich in in- 
terest at every 
turn. Firstthere 
is the farm of 
Mossgiel to call 
at, the farm 
where Burns 
made a serious 
attempt to live 
by tilling the 
soil, and where 
poesy more than 
ever asserted its 
power over his 


ON THE FAIL. 
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soul. It may be remarked 
here that the tourist in 
the Land of Burns need 
never hesitate to ask to 
see over any of the farm- 
houses which are asso- 
ciated with the poet. It 
is true that at Alloway 
he will have to pass 
through a turnstile and 
pay his twopence to see 
the room in which the 
poet was born, but else- 
where he is as free as 
air to come and go as 
he pleases, and those 
who now live where once 
Burns dwelt and sung 
appear to take a keen 
pleasure in the visits of 
those who admire the 
great Scottish bard. 
This is emphatically so 
at Mossgiel, and one is 
tempted to linger for 
hours inside the house 
or in that pleasant mea- 
dow where the “ Address to the Mouse” came 
to birth. 

Mauchline town is the central spot in the 
history of Burns, and one stumbles over remi- 
niscences at every step. In its dancing-hall he 
first met Jane Armour, the inspirer of many of 
his deathless songs, and the destined wifely 
companion of his fortunes; under the roof of 
Poosie Nansie’s hostel he saw the _ tattered 
vagrants whom his imagination transferred to 
the pages of literature in “ The Jolly Beggars”; outside 
the old church he often witnessed those unseemly incidents 
so unsparingly satirized in “The Holy Friar’; Mauchline 
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SOME HINTS ON PACKING. 


By A LADY TRAVELLER. 


2 successful packer is born, not made; yet there is 

improvement possible, even for the traveller who has 
packing thrust upon her. We say “her,” because no man 
‘‘packs,” he merely dashes his things into the handiest 
Gladstone bag. 

All the heaviest articles you have to carry—books (except, 
of course, the guide-book, which goes in the hand-bag), 
boots and shoes, writing materials—go at the bottom of the 
box; with the spaces between filled up with stockings, 
vests, and other small articles of underwear. Remember 
that if you are going to take a long journey, say, to South 
Africa or India, the tighter you pack the better the articles 
will come out at the end of the voyage; it is loose packing 
that makes creases and breakages. 

If you have boots and shoes requiring special stockings 
to match them, force these inside the foot part; they 
practically serve as trees, and you know where to find 
them at a moment’s notice. Boots and shoes take less 
room in a box if wrapped up separately, not in pairs. If 
they are quite clean fold them in underclothes, that will 
save the space that paper wrapping would occupy, and will 
not harm the garments. Keep each shoe near its fellow 
in packing; this prevents hunting through the box when 
you want that particular pair of shoes. 

If you are not taking a dressing-bag, pack the toilet 
articles, such as eau de Cologne, tooth powder, soap, toilet 
powder, and so forth, in a cardboard box by themselves, 
and fill up with handkerchiefs, etc. Cared for in this way, 
bottles will rarely break in transit; left adrift in various 
corners of the trunk, they are almost inevitably smashed. 

This small box, and anything else breakable, should go in 
the very middle of the trunk on a soft layer of clothes, and 
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Castle was the home of his warm-hearted friend, 
Gavin Hamilton, and the scene of several interesting 
events in his own life; and in the churchyard sleep 
many whom he marked as targets for invective or 
subjects for eulogy. 

After a few hours have been spent searching 
out the nooks and corners of Mauchline, the pilgrim 
should betake himself again to his vehicle and seek 
out the braes of Balloch- 
myle, some two miles 
distant. This was a 
favourite walk with 
Burns, and not even a 
poet could have made a 
better choice in this 
country side. Close by 
the River Ayr runs its 
turbulent course between 
rocky, tree-clad banks, 
and these verdant braes 
and the swiftly moving 
stream no doubt gave 
the bard copious material 
for poetic thought. 

Such a tour as this 
may be warmly com- 
mended even to those who 
start out on their holli- 
days with no interest in 
Robert Burns. It will 
take them through some 
delightful scenery, bring 
them into contact with 
many warm-hearted Scot- 
tish farmers, show them 
how a people nourish the 
memory of a poet, and, 
perchance, create such an interest in what that poet wrote as 
may serve them in good stead for profit and pleasure in hours 
when holidays are memories rather than present experiences. 
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AT MOSSGIEL FARM. 


surrounded by garments folded smooth and flat. You would 
not put a heavy writing-case upon these, of course. 

When the solid bottom layer of the trunk is finished, you 
turn your attention to the dresses and blouses you have to 
take. (Even with several trunks it is good packing to 
provide a firm layer of undergarments at the bottom of 
each, upon which the dresses can rest.) Put the thickest 
skirts in first, having folded them as nearly as possible in 
the lines they take when in wear; and, as you place tke 
skirts in the trunk, see that each is laid in the opposite 
direction to the one last put in—if the waist-band of one 
skirt comes at the left-hand of the trunk, see that the waist- 
band of the next comes at the right-hand. Attention to 
this keeps the level in the box, for naturally, the hem-end of 
a skirt is its most bulky part, and, should the arrangement 
be other than that which I have mentioned, you would find 
one side of the trunk looking quite full while the other 
would show a depression. And the real secret of good 
packing is to keep everything in layers. 

Cover the heavy skirts with a towel; then place the light 
ones, with another towel to protect them; next pack the 
heavy bodices, with a special covering also ; and, lastly, pack 
away the light bodices and blouses. If both skirts and 
bodices be folded as far as can be in the natural lines they 
take upon the figure it matters not how tightly they be 
packed. When taken from the trunk one shake out will: 
make them look fresh and nice. 

A word about hats. If a patent hat-box be not available, 
it is a good plan to take the upstanding trimmings off all hats. 
that are to be carried, and to pack them in an ordinary tin hat- 
box, one on top of the other, with the crowns fitting into each 
other. Then lay the removed trimmings lightly round them, 
and fill up with gloves, ribbons, veils, and even the feather or 
chiffon boa. Covered finally with a large silk handkerchief, 
the hats and toques will stand a journey quite successfully. 
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WHAT THE DOCTOR SAYS. 


THE ADVICE AND OPINION OF OUR OWN SPECIALIST. 


<j —_. 


(The Physician who has charge of this Department will be glad to reply to Queries and give advice, subject to the rules 
on Page 335.) 


He’ many of those who annually flock to the seaside 

during the hottest months of the year could give a 
reason for this practice? Most seaside places lie low, in 
very few is the vegetation sufficiently luxuriant to afford 
shade, the sea reflects the sun and redoubles the glare, 
tourists and nigger minstrels and other vulgarities abound, 
living is expensive, and yet everyone goes, stays, and is 
sorry to come home. It is well to have a reason for the 
faith that is in one, so I will endeavour to explain some of 
the factors which go to make the seaside as attractive and 
as popular as it is. Before doing so, however, let me admit 
that there are some people with whom the seaside does not 
agree. Chief among them are those who are troubled with 
chronic skin diseases, or a tendency to their development. 
Eczema, especially, is nearly always much aggravated by 
marine climates, and in predisposed persons it may even be 
induced by a single bath in the sea. Nettle-rash is another 
condition which, when arising at the seaside without obvious 
cause, should give rise to a doubt as to the suitability of 
the climate or the propriety of sea-bathing. For the rest, 
the seaside, as such, is not unsuitable to any particular type 
of person. Although it is common enough to hear people 
aver that the sea always makes them bilious, it is not 
really the fault of the sea. It may be the fault of some 
other condition of climate, but it is more often due to the 
obstinacy with which such a person clings to his ordinary 
diet in surroundings to which it is wholly unsuited. 


For in climatic treatment there is no more important 
consideration than that of diet. In this country it is 
very generally neglected, even by those who ought 
to know better. The Englishman never alters his food, 
cither in quantity or quality, if he can help it. In 
London, on-the moors of Scotland, the sands at Margate, 
or the links at Hoylake, wherever he is and whatever 
he is doing, his dietary remains the same. This accounts 
for the frequent complaint of liverishness and biliousness 
in which people indulge when detached from their 
ordinary surroundings, and explains a great deal of the 
success of the foreign spas compared to similar places at 
home. There the dietetic factor is recognised and carefully 
considered; here it is neglected and its very existence is 
even scouted. There are, of course, different qualities 
of marine climates, demanding different degrees of 
modification of the ordinary diet, but it is a safe 
rule which directs that, when at the seaside in summer, 
the amount of animal food and alcohol should be 
reduced as much as possible, and their places taken 
by an -increase in the quantity of milk, fruits, and 
‘vegetables. If this were more generally attended to, 
there would be less necessity than now exists for visitors 
to the seaside to begin their holiday by a self-imposed 
course of pills or mineral waters. These have doubtless 
their uses, but prevention is always better than cure, and a 
yational dietary is to be preferred to all the waters of 
Austria. 


OnE of the chief charms of the seaside is the 
extraordinary freshness of the air and the constancy 
of its movement. The movement in the daytime is 
due to the fact that the land warms more readily 
than the sea. The layer of air nearest the earth 
becomes warmed in its turn, and rises to be _ re- 
placed by the cooler air from the sea. At night the 
opposite conditions obtain. The land cools more rapidly 
than the sea, so the air current is reversed—it blows from 
off the land. This constant interchange of breezes is very 


refreshing, and, as those which come from the water are 
laden with ozone and iodine and are quite free from 
impurities, they are invigorating as well as refreshing. 
Another aspect of the question is presented by the 
mental and moral exhilaration produced by close con- 
tact with one of the great forces of nature. This subject 
has so often been dwelt upon by poets and philosophers in 
all ages that it need scarcely be enlarged upon here. The 
part it plays as a remedial and recuperative agent should, 
nevertheless, be remembered in estimating the comparative 
merits of marine and inland stations. Toa town dweller 
the seaside offers a more complete change of surroundings 
than any other locality, and when with this there is coupled 
a change in diet, language, and customs, such as is to be 
obtained at foreign seaside places, there results a com- 
bination which fulfils most, if not all, the requirements of a 
typical holiday. 


Now, the sea, though it influences, does not create a 
climate. Consequently, we find a considerable variety of 
marine climates, from which it is desirable to make a 
careful selection if the holiday-maker is to secure the 
maximum of benefit from his holiday. Thus there are 
marine stations which are very bracing and others which are 
only moderately so. In this country Margate is always cited 
as the type of the bracing seaside resort, and, for reasons 
into which it is impossible to enter here, it has very special 
claims to be so considered. There are, nevertheless, a 
number of places on the East Coast which run it very close, 
of which it is only necessary to mention Scarborough, 
Cromer, Lowestoft, Harwich, Ramsgate, Broadstairs, and 
Sandwich. Another very charming spot on this coast 
is Aldeburgh, but until the local authorities have re- 
cognised the wisdom of bringing their sanitary arrange- 
ments up to the standard of modern requirements 
it cannot be placed on a level with the others, of 
which it may be said that their drainage and water 
supplies are as good as they can be. One of the reasons 
for the pre-eminence of Margate as a summer resort, 
though by no means the only one, is to be found in the 
fact that, unlike others on the same coast, it faces north. 
The question of aspect, so much regarded where winter 
stations are concerned, is unduly neglected in the con- 
sideration of stations for summer residence; for, other 
things being equal, a place with a northern exposure 
is infinitely preferable during the hot months to one 
with any other. In this respect, the continental seaside 
places are superior to our own. An eminent statesman has 
recommended us to study large maps. If we select for 
this purpose one of central Europe, it is easy to see that 
the places on the continental coast-line, opposite our own 
shores, all have a northern aspect. Beginning at Cherbourg 
(which is opposite the Isle of Wight) there stretches an 
enormous coast-line, belonging to various countries, up to 
the island of Heligoland (which is almost opposite York), 
studded with seaside places, which increase in their bracing 
qualities from below upwards. 


TAKING them as they come on the map, the best known 
and most frequented of these are Cherbourg, Trouville, 
Etretat, Dieppe, Boulogne, Calais, and Dunkirk, in France; 
Ostend, in Belgium; Scheveningen, in Holland; Heligoland 
and Westerland, in Germany. These are all very much 
frequented, some are very fashionable, and most of them are 
comparatively costly. In these respects Trouville, Boulogne, 
Ostend, and Scheveningen .certainly bear the palm. The 
last-named, though practically unknown to English people, 
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is probably the best known and most popular seaside 
resort not only on the Continent but in the civilized world. 
Etretat is interesting as having, by its great beauty, attracted 
several of the leading French artists, whose example, 
much to their own disgust, changed it from a primitive 
fishing village into a fashionable resort. For those 
whose tastes lie in the direction of something less ornate 
than the foregoing, there are more “unspoiled” places 
on the Continent than there are in this country. It 1s, 
nevertheless, right to warn people that sanitation is not 
considered as important abroad as it is at home, and 
that the less frequented places there are by no means 
above suspicion in the very momentous questions of drainage 
and water supply. France is probably more enlightened in 
these matters than the other continental nations, but even 
there it is well to warn heads of families to make careful 
inquiry about such details (from those who have no interest 
in the place) before embarking upon rooms in a little known 
resort. Hotels are, for the most part, well appointed, even 
in small places. Of these unspoiled places it would be 
easy to multiply instances, but, remembering the fact that 
the farther east and north the more bracing they are, 
there is nothing in any of them to which, under the head 
of climate, it is necessary to direct special attention. How- 
ever, an instance is always useful, so, among quite unpre- 
tentious places, I mention Heyst, and, among those which 
are midway between the fashionable and the obscure, 






THE OMEDY 
of IRELAND. SE os 


1.—WE TAKE POSSESSION OF DUBLIN ANE THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


I? was raining hard when we climbed into a cab, and told 


the man to drive us to Euston Station. It was the 
sort of night when one thinks only of red curtains, a 
blazing fire, and a new novel, borrowed from a friend or 
hired from the library. For myself, I felt a strong sense 
of home-sickness creeping over me, but, not wishing to 
depress Master Thomas, I lit a cigarette with a jaunty 
air and made a pitiful little joke about the joys of the 
Holyhead to Dublin crossing during a hurricane. Thomas 
slapped me on the knee and laughed heartily, and, if I had 
not heard him sigh as we drove into the station, | should 
have been almost deceived. 

He gave his bag to the porter, and told him to be very 
careful as it contained some bottles. I brightened ug. 

“ Bottles of what?” I asked. ‘“ Whisky ?” 

“No,” he replied ; “ only saline and hairwash.” 

The reply depressed us both so much that we made no 
further attempt at jocularity until we stepped on to the 
quay at Dublin. I know there are people who profess to 
see humour in the idea of sea-sickness. I can only say that 
I have no intention of lifting the veil on this pathetic chapter 
of my history. There are some things in life that a man is 
justified in keeping to himself, and the story of my passage 
across the Irish Channel will remain for ever locked in my 
breast. Even at the time of writing, I shudder to think that 
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Blankenberghe. Both these are on the Belgian coast, 
not very far from Bruges, and quite accessible from. 
Ostend. 


OnE 1s rather apt to think of the sea as being the same 
all the world over. In reality, there are very considerable 
differences in the composition of the water in different 
seas. For instance, the Mediterranean contains rather: 
more salt than the Atlantic, which, in its turn, contains. 
double the amount which is present in the Baltic. Consi- 
dering that the places on the German coast of the Baltic. 
face north, one would have supposed that they would 
have been conspicuously bracing in character. They: 
are, nevertheless, not so. Whether this is due in any 
degree to the quality of the sea water there is good 
reason to doubt; that it is due in very large 
measure to the presence of the forests, of which 
there are so many on these shores, there can be very little: 
question. These places are, nevertheless, admirably suited 
to those who in this country enjoy the western and south-. 
western seaside resorts in summer time. The best known. 
to English people is, probably, Heiligen Damm, because an 
annual tennis tournament is held there, which attracts. 
many of the chief English players. From a climatic stand-. 
point, however, it is no better than Marienlyst, Sassnitz 
(which is on an island), Heringsdorf, Swinemiinde,. 
Misdroy, and a host of others. 


the return journey still lies before me.. 
If I were a rich man I would hire a 
balloon or charter the Oceanic for my own 
personal use. As it is, | shall return by 
the twin-screw steamer Hibernia, and be 
very ill all the way. Of course, it is my 
own fault and not the fault of the boat, but 
. that does not comfort me any. 

The account that Master Thomas gives. 
of himself during the  sea-crossing is. 
slightly vague. I have questioned him 


very closely on the point, however, and 
Ce from what I can get out of him it seems- 
Tom that he first of all put on a mackintosh 
Browne. 2nd ascended to the bridge. I suppose he 


had some sort of idea that he was respon- 
sible for the safety of the boat. However 
that may be, his sense of duty did not 
allow him to stay on the bridge very long.. 
He admits that the water was roughish and 
the night rather chilly; and on these accounts he made his. 
way to the smoking-room and lay down. He does not appear 
to have smoked in the smoking-room, but, as he seemed 
unwilling to discuss the subject, I did not press him further. 
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Arrived at Dublin, we tottered to our hotel and ordered 
breakfast. We might have spared ourselves this expense, 
but it was not until 
the eggs and bacon 
had been put before 
us that we decided 
to dispense with 
food until lunch 
time. For the good 
of the house, how- 






or ever, I took a square 
LACES, inch of toast with 


SorR 2” a brandy-and-soda, 
and then we set 
out to take posses- 
sion of the town. 

The first thing 
we commandeered 
was a jaunting-car. 

~ Before we _ had 


A 
DUBLIN 
LANOMARIC 


covered the first 
hundred yards of 
cobbled street in 


this vehicle, I felt 
hungry enough for 
another brandy-and- 
soda, but the driver 
seemed soanxious to 
show us all the sights at once that I sat tight, put an unlighted 
cigarette between my lips, and conjured up the faintest 
vision of a smile. The excitement of skidding over the 
tram-lines soon caused the smile to deepen into a half- 
scared, half-interested grin, and by the time we hurled our- 
selves into Phoenix Park I was gibbering with enthusiasm, 
and shouting to the driver in London-Scotch. 

He, dear fellow, did his best to show some patriotic 
interest in the site of the Phoenix Park murder, and 
cetailed, solely for our benefit, a pointless anecdote in con- 
nection with the Phoenix statue. He even went so far as 
to guffaw loudly at his own story, but we, although thanking 
him warmly for this show of interest in our visit, felt quite 
unable to guffaw with him. An excellent diversion was 
created, however, by the sudden appearance of a herd of 
deer, which so frightened our steed as to cause him to 
break into a aervous canter. 

Assuring us that the animal had been a noted racer in 
his time, Jarvey roared with delight, and just managed to 
avoid violent collision with a tree. On thinking the matter 
over, I have a strong suspicion that the affair was a got-up 
thing between 


THE. ZV. the deer, the 
“~ horse, and the 
y driver, for our 


fright resulted in 
an immediate 
call at the “ Hole 
in the Wall.” 
The “Hole in 
the Wall” is a 
dear little public- 
house tucked 
away in a corner 
of the park. 
Master Thomas 
patronized the 
Irish whisky, 
Jarvey was loyal 
to his lord and 
idol, Guinness, 
whilst I, mindful 
of the safety of 
both, read the 
advertisements 
in the local 
paper. Our prin- 
cipal amusement 
for the remainder 
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of the day consisted, in the main, of hiring a car, dashing 
over the cobbled street, paying the driver as little as 
possible, getting down, and hiring another car. 

As this article does not pretend to be in diary form, I will 
not give a more minute description of our doings, but pass 
on to the next day, and our famous drive into the county of 
Wicklow. The first five miles was a wild career through 
the streets and suburbs of Dublin, closely pursued by the 
overhead-cable tram. The idea of our jarvey seemed to be 
to keep as close to the tram as possible without getting 
actually run over. When the pace became too hot he 
would suddenly switch off to the left or right, taking it for 
granted, apparently, that we were still in our seats. On two 
occasions I was within an ace of losing a limb, and once 
Master Thomas travelled quite a considerable distance on 
the small of his back. 

Bray was reached, as the gentleman who writes the 
guide-books would say, in ample time for lunch—so ample, 
indeed, that we had time to strol] up the Bray Head while 
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EXCELLENT 
PROGRESS. 


the chicken mayonnaise was in the preparing. The first 
thing that attracted our attention was the sight of an 
elderly clergyman, who, with his wideawake hat crammed 
well down on to his head and his trousers rolled well up 
above his knees, was engrossed in the gentle art of paddling. 
He was quite alone, in a quiet corner beneath the beetling 
cliffs, and formed one of the most picturesque sights 
in the whole entrancing scene. When I mention that the 
day happened to be Sunday, you will realize how deeply we 
were affected by this touching picture of the pastor at 
lay. 
: A notice board next hit us in the eye, setting forth in 
plain terms that whosoever should attempt to climb the 
face of Bray Head would be visited with all the pains and 
penalties that are usually reserved for the landlord who 
differs politically from his tenants. Without more ado we 
scaled the wall, and were making excellent progress when a 
stentorian voice bade us halt and return forthwith. On 
inquiring the reason for this absurd rule, we were grimly 
informed that many foolish people had already lost their 
lives in trying to make that ascent. It was enough. We 
retraced our steps with all convenient speed, and did not 
stop to take breath until we were safely housed in the 
luncheon quarter of the hotel. 

After lunch, and when we were plunging through the 
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THE 

ADVAN TAGE ‘ ‘ 

oF magnificent scenery in 

ane AN the neighbourhood of the 
1G River Dargle, we made a 

wee : valuable discovery. I 


give it to the readers of 
this paper in the fulness of my heart and all sincerity. 
It is this. When securing a jaunting-car in Ireland 
always select one with an enormous driver. The reason is 
obvious. One of the most beautiful things about Ireland is 
the abundance of rain, but, at the same time, the English 
visitor has an inveterate antipathy to getting wet. Witha 
big jarvey, however, you can enjoy the rain and keep dry at 
one and the same time. When we left Bray, for instance, 
the rain came down in torrents, but so broad was our 
driver’s back that we could play a game of nap behind it in 
the midst of the storm without marking (unintentionally) a 
single card. 
There was more rain after that, and this was followed by 
a heavy shower. Just as it was about to clear up it began 
to rain again, and then, if it had not been for a violent 
thunderstorm, I really think we should have had some fine 
weather. As it was, I won 53d. on a nap hand just as we 
were passing the Nelson Column in Sackville Street, but 
Master Thomas made up for this by beating me soundly 
in the hall of the hotel after supper. 


(Next week :—“<IN THE WiLpD, WILD WEstT.”) 


OVER THE GREAT ST. 
GOTHARD. 


THE WONDERFUL JOURNEY FROM 
LUCERNE TO MILAN. 


By Our LucERNE CORRESPONDENT. 





[* my many wanderings abroad I have met with two 

distinct classes of people in the trains and hotels— 
namely, the people who travel and those who merely arrive. 
For both of these the St. Gothard is an ideal railway. 
Those whose one aim is to arrive as quickly and comfortably 
as possible greatly appreciate the fast and express trains 
which carry them in six to eight hours from Lucerne to Milan. 
In fact,a man may now breakfast in London on Monday and 
dine in Milan on Tuesday, and that without great incon- 
venience. For he can sleep, eat, and read in the train 
with almost as much comfort as in a first-class hotel. The 
cars have delightful corridors, which will allow him to take 
his constitutional without quitting the train, and at the 
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same time he can enjoy magnificent scenery without getting 
cinders in his eyes; nor will he be incommoded by smoke 
in the tunnels, since the Saccardo system of ventilation was 
introduced last year. 

It is those who travel who will get the greatest real 
enjoyment out of a trip over the St. Gothard, which is one 
of the finest mountains in the land. Thus, for instance, 
in the intervals of the tunnels on that portion of 
the line that runs parallel to the famous Axenstrasse 
one gets the most delightful glimpses of the Lake of the 
Four Cantons. The long ascent begins at Erstfeld, where 
the Reuss Valley is narrow and the railway is built along 
giddy precipices. At Amsteg there is a bridge 162ft. high, 
from which one has a most magnificent view. At Amsteg, 
also, is the entrance to the famous Maderan Valley, whence 
a pass leads over the Bristen to Sedrun on the road to 
Coire. 

One cannot think of the St. Gothard railway without 
wondering at those three marvellous spiral tunnels near the 
little village of Wassen. Here the train rises higher and 
higher in corkscrew fashion, and it seems as if it were 
always coming back to that village church perched ona 
rock. Gdéschenen is the next, and also the last, station on 
the north side of the great mountain, and it is as well 
to decide quickly, if you have not done so already, 
whether you will go right through the tunnel into 
Italy or take the road to Andermatt. Very likely 
the time of the year will help you to decide this 
question without great difficulty, for you will enjoy the 
mountain passes more than Italy if the weather is hot. 
Three famous passes can be reached from Andermatt. 
The Oberalp Pass leads into the Vorder-Rhine Valley to 
Thusis, whence you can visit the Domleschg, or,'if you 
prefer it, take the train to Coire, and from there reach 
the Engadine. The Furka Pass takes you up to the 
Rhone Glacier, which is very beautiful. From there 
you may cross the Grimsel to Meiringen and reach 
the Bernese Oberland, or you may drive down the Rhone 
Valley as far as Brigue, where you can take the train to 
Zermatt or Geneva. The St. Gothard Pass will take you 
up to the St. Gothard Hospice, and from there to Airolo, 
which is the first station on the south side of the great 
tunnel. 

Messrs. Cook have arranged delightful two-days’ excur- 
sions over the above-mentioned passes. You may leave 
Lucerne at 9 a.m., take the train to Géschenen, travelling 
second-class, drive from there to the Rhone Glacier, which 
you will reach at about five in the evening, and return to 
Lucerne next day by the same route. The cost is £4 7s. 
for two persons; less than a sovereign more if there are 
three persons. Hotel coupons can be provided for this 
excursion at the time of booking. The prices for the 
St. Gothard Pass are the same. 

There is another charming two-days’ excursion for two 
persons for £7 11s. (The cost is but very little more for a 
third or fourth person.) You leave Lucerne by the 9 o’clock 
train in the morning for Géschenen; then drive by private 
carriage to the Furka Pass and Rhone Glacier. You sleep 
at the Furka Hotel, and next morning leave at half-past six 
and drive to Gletsch; from there over the Grimsel to Han- 
deck, where you will see a magnificent waterfall, and so to 
Meiringen, which is reached at about one. You get back to 
Lucerne in time for table @héte. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SMALL TABLES AT TABLE D’HOTE. 
To the Editor of THE TRAVELLER. 

Sir,—A practice has arisen, and is spreading everywhere, of 
charging extra for small tables at table d’héte. In some cases I have 
been charged as much as Ifr. per head per meal, though the extra 
trouble involved cannot have been very great. No doubt some 
people prefer the old plan of a long table, where acquaintances are 
easily scraped up, but I] believe hotel-keepers would consult the 
wishes of the majority of their guests if they arranged to serve all 
table d’héte meals at small tables. 
at many of the best houses. 

Roscoff, August 15th, 1900. 





This is, of course, already done 
Your faithful servant, 
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(We are prepared to answer Queries of all kinds connected 
with these or any other tours. The regulations as to questions 
will be found on Page 335.) 


Here ts a tour for the lover of variety. 

che Rhine aaa Leaving London on Saturday you.can 
Belgium. board one of the splendid G.E.R. steamers 

to Rotterdam, and if ever there were a 

quick change in this world it is that experienced on landing 
in Holland a few hours after leaving London. Holland 
is a country so utterly and absolutely different from 
our own that you will be interested and amused every 
step you take, not the least of the attractions 
being the quaint costumes worn by the natives. The 
whole of Sunday will be spent in Rotterdam, where there 
are no end of things to see; and on Tuesday you leave for 
Amsterdam, the finest city in Holland, with its interesting 
parks, promenades, and harbour. If possible, a visit will 
be paid to one of the interesting diamond factories, and 
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you will find plenty of amusement to kill 
your evening.“ On Wednesday the train will 
take you to Cologne, but you will have more 
time to see the beauties of this cathedral city 
on your way back. At Cologne you get on 
to the steamer, and when you reach Bonn 
the scenery of the Rhine begins to unfold 
itself in all its glory. “A blending of all the 
beauties,”’ Byron called it, and yours will be 
the same opinion. Bingen will be the first 
placed stopped at, and from there, on Friday 
morning, you will make an excursion to 
Rudesheim, a name familiar on many a 
bottle of hock. You will only get back to 
Bingen in time to catch the afternoon 
steamer to Mayence, whence you will go to 
Wiesbaden, that celebrated “cure,’’ whose 
very gaiety dispels the idea of illness. From 
Wiesbaden a steamer will take you back to 
Cologne, and on Tuesday you will be in gay 
Brussels, where you will find no end of fun, beauty, and 
interest. Here, if you want to be extravagant, dine at the 
Café Riche, where you will get one of the best dinners in 
Europe, and do not forget to stroll down those delightful 
galleries, which put our Burlington Arcade to the blush. 
Leaving Brussels with regret, you will go to Antwerp, and 
thence home to London, via Harwich. 


IF you are lucky you will be just in 

To Paris and time to form one of a party taking a 
Switzerland, delightful tour to Paris and Switzer- 
oe land, including the Bernese Oberland and 
land and Chamounix, and visiting such glorious 
Chamounix. spots as the Rigi, Hospenthal, the Rhone 
Glacier, Interlaken, Grindelwald, the 

Téte Noire Pass, and Geneva. The fares for this tour 
(and, by the way, there will be another leaving London 
on the 20th) are £31 5s. first-class, vid Newhaven and 
Dieppe, and £28 17s. 6d. second-class; or if you go by 
Calais you will have to pay a trifle in addition. The whole 


ON THE RHINE AT ST. GOAR, WITH THE OLD RUIN OF THE KATZ ON THE LEFT. (HOLLAND, RHINE, AND BELGIAN TOUR.) 
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tour takes twenty-one days. Leaving London on_ the 
Thursday, you go straight to Paris, where you spend the 
night, and doubtless some of it at the Exhibition. The 
next morning you go by express to Bale, where, of course, 
you will visit the cathedral, which dates back from 1010. 
From BAale the party will go on to Zurich, where Sunday 
will be spent. Then on Monday you go by railway up 
the Rigi, from which the view is one of the finest 
even in the fairyland of Switzerland; descending by 
railway, you will then take steamer to Lucerne, on whose 
beauties we need not discourse. Wednesday will be 
devoted to a steamer excursion along the whole length 
of the Lake of Lucerne to Fliielen, a delightful voyage 
amid scenery of unsurpassing grandeur. From Flitelen you 
will go by train to Gdéschenen, whence a carriage will take 
you through splendid mountain scenery to Andermatt and 
Hospenthal. Thursday will be given up to a carriage drive 
to the Furka Pass, where you will spend a night and visit 
the famous Rhone Glacier, perhaps the grandest in Switzer- 
jand. The next morning carriages will take you to Meiringen 
for the Grimsel Pass, where an immense panoramic view is 
obtainable. From Meiringen you go on to Interlaken, one of 
the brightest places in Switzerland, guarded by the majestic 
Jungfrau. Saturday, Sunday, and Monday will be spent in 
this lovely place, but during that time you will take excursions 
to Grindelwald and Lauterbrunnen. Monday will see you on 
your way to Berne, and in the evening you will be again in 
the train on your way to Lausanne. On Wednesday a 
steamer will take you on Lake Leman to the Castle of 
Chillon, and on Thursday one of the most delightful ex- 
cursions of the tour will be made in the shape of a visit to 
the Rochers de Naye, from the top of which you get, 
perhaps, the finest view in Switzerland. Friday will find 
you again on the move, this time to Martigny, where you 
will spend a night, and on Saturday you will drive by the 
world-famous Téte Noire Pass to Chamounix. If you have 
ead your TRAVELLER carefully, there will be no need for 
us to tell you of the beauties of this lovely place. On 
Monday you go in the typical Swiss diligence to Le Fayet 
and thence by rail to Geneva, and on Tuesday the express 
train will speed you back to Paris, where you will spend 
your Wednesday, and have plenty of time to see the Exhi- 
bition before leaving for London once again. 


THE new Elder, Dempster service to 
A Fi Wisit Jamaica, of which we gave particulars 
to Jamaica. last week, will enable anyone wishing to 
pay a flying visit to go direct to Kings- 
ton, make a tour of the places best worth seeing, and catch 
the same boat'on her return passage, so that he would be 
‘only absent from England some five weeks in all. By the 
‘way, new steamers are being specially built for the service, 
but they will not be ready for the opening of the line, which 
‘will be initiated by one or two of Messrs. Elder, Dempster’s 
regular liners. 


THE Messageries Maritimes now issue 
special cheap return tickets from Mar- 
seilles to Tamatave, first-class, for £67. 
The voyage each way takes about four 
weeks, and some of the most interesting places in East 
Africa are touched at, including Zanzibar. 


A Trip to 
Madagascar. 


One of the most enjoyable week’s tours 


7 ee in the Highlands is the following: Leave 
Highlands. Glasgow on Saturday morning by Mr. 


MacBrayne’s steamer Columba at 7.0 a.m. 
for Ardrishaig. The route taken is down the Clyde past 
Dunoon and Rothesay, through the Kyles of Bute, and up 
Loch Fyne. From Ardrishaig the steamer Linnet conveys 
passengers through the Crinan Canal to Crinan, where the 
Chevalter is waiting to continue the journey to Oban, which 
is reached at about 4.50 p.m. Sunday may well be spent in 
exploring Oban (the Station Hotel. will be found excellent). 
On Monday leave Oban at 8.0 a.m. by the Grenadier for a 
cruise round Mull to visit Staffa and Iona. On Tuesday 
qmorning leave Oban at 7.0 a.m. bysteamerfor Gairloch. After 
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calling at Loch Scavaig (tovisit Loch Coruisk), situated at the 
south of Skye, Portree is reached at 5.40 p.m. and Gairloch 
at 8 p.m. To insure satisfactory accommodation at the 
Gairloch Hotel it is always advisable to book rooms three 
or four days in advance. On Wednesday morning a coach 
leaves Gairloch at 9.0 a.m., and a lovely drive along the 
banks of Loch Maree is taken to Achnasheen, thence by 
rail to Inverness, which is reached at about 5.30 p.m. 
After staying the night at the Highland Railway Com- 
pany’s hotel, a conveyance is taken to the Caledonian 
Canal, whence the steamer starts for Banavie and 
Oban at 7.0 a.m., Oban being reached at 6.30 p.m. 
The following day the return journey may be made from 
Oban to Glasgow, vid the Crinan Canal, leaving Oban at 
8.20 a.m. and arriving at Glasgow at 6.45 p.m. The fares 
for the tour (excluding the excursion to Staffa and Iona, 
which costs 15s., including boats and guide) are: cabin and 
first-class £3 10s. 9d., cabin and third-class £3 8s. 3d., 
and steerage and third-class £2 9s. 9d. 


PASSENGERS, perhaps more especiaJ!< 


Going Roun d those going round the world, are often 
the World, puzzled by the complexity of routes 


across the Pacific from North America 
to Japan and China. The following are the chief lines in 
this part of the world:—The Canadian Pacific Railway, 
between Vancouver and Hongkong, calling at Japanese 
ports; the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, between Seattle and 
Japan; the O. and O. Company, between San Francisco 
and Japan and China; the Pacific Mail Company, between 
San Francisco and Japan and China; and the Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha, between San Francisco and Japan and China. 


THERE are now three steamship services 


Pe to %° Klondike. The Alaska Exploration 
Klondike. Company and the Alaska Commercial 


Company run at regular intervals from 
San Francisco to Dawson City, while the Empire Line 
steamers sail to the same place from Seattle. Fares from 
150 dollars first class, meals included. 


THE British India Line have a special 

vee er arrangement for the benefit of tourists, 

Tickets. by which they issue circular tickets 

available over any services of their 

system at a reduction of 10 per cent. off the ordinary 
fares, thus not binding the traveller to any fixed route. 


THOSE who may be making their arrange- 
ments for a winter tour should remember 
that the South-Eastern authorities have 
decided to discontinue their service of 
steamers between Folkestone and Boulogne at 4.35 p.m, 
and from Boulogne at 7.40 p.m. This service will be 
suspended from November Ist next to May Ist, 1901, and 
the train service in connection will also be discontinued. 


A Timely 
Hint. 


Messrs, THOMAS COOK AND Son’s famous 
Egyptian Nile steamers will begin running in 
Arrangements. November, but the regular weekly sail- 
| ings will not begin until December. 
These two months, by the way, are quite the best for 
making the delightful Nile trip, for the weather is at its 
best, and there are fewer passengers and, consequently, 
greater comfort. 


IF anyone has not already journeyed to 


Palestine the Holy Land in the autumn months, 
mths =k ll be advised ke th 
Autumn. e may we e advised to make the tour 


at this time of the year, when the weather 
is generally very pleasant, if not quite so agreeable as in 
spring. The first of the famous tours to Palestine 
will leave London in October. Egypt will be visited 
on the way; seven days will be spent there, nine days in 
Palestine, and the tour will occupy thirty daysin all. This 
tour, by the way, will be in two divisions, the second proceeding 
to Beyrout. Thirty-two days will be delightfully spent in 
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Syria and 
Palestine, 
five days in 
the land of 
the Nile, and 
the whole 
tour will 
take _fifty- 
one days. 
Then, cae ii ; 4 it 
course, t ay: 
there will be 
the Christ- 
mas tour to 
the Holy 
Land, leav- 
ing town on 
December 
5th. Thisis 
a most pop- 
ular trip, 
and you 
should book 
your pas- 
sage well 
ahead. 
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Vienna 
Excursions 


Visirors to Vienna may not know that carriages leave 
Messrs. Cook’s office in the Austrian capital every week- 
day for an excursion in the neighbourhood. These charm- 
ing trips take a whole day. A competent conductor 
accompanies the party, and explains all the interesting 
places en route, sees to such comforts as luncheon, 
etc., and the fee charged is absolutely inclusive. Of 
course, if you are staying in Vienna, you will not fail to 
take advantage of the delightful trips on the glorious 
Danube through that lovely district which so richly deserves 
the name of the Austrian Rhine. The combined steamer 
and carriage excursions are to be particularly recommended. 
You can, by the way, get your tickets for these excursions 
in London, a plan which saves you considerable trouble. 


HERE is a reasonable and pleasant little 
tour, which you can make from London, 
round the South Coast and the Isle of 
Wight, for £1 10s. first-class, £1 second- 
class, and 17s. third-class, exclusive of pier dues at Ryde. 
You can go either from London Bridge, Victoria, or Kensing- 
ton to Hastings, thence to Portsmouth, from Portsmouth by 
boat to Ryde, with its never-ending pier, and terminate 
your trip at any stopping station on the L.B. and S.C.R. 
between Portsmouth and London; or you could reverse 
your route by making Portsmouth your first destination, 
and come back by Brighton, St. Leonards, Hastings, and 
soon. The tickets for this tour, by the way, enable you to 


A Home 
Tour. 





IN THE BEAUTIFUL GRANDE PLACE AT BRUSSELS (TAKEN ON THE ARDENNES TOUR). 
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stop at 
every inter- 
mediate 
coast town 
and village, 
and they are 
good for a 
month. If 
you have a 
first - clas 
ticket you 
can carry 
1201b. 
weight of 
lu g gage. 
Children 
undertwelve 
are taken at 
half-fares, 
any _ class. 
Thisis really 
one of the 
most rea- 
sonable and 
delightful 
little home 
tours imag- 
inable. 


WE give you this hint, for the tour that 

Do not forget leaves London on the 15th is the last of 
the Ardennes. the season, and there is no more delight- 
ful journey than to this lovely district, 

through which the Meuse and Lesse flow amid ever-changing 
beauties. You steam between limestone cliffs, towering bare 
and rugged, and crowned every now and then by some 
splendid castle such as the Chateau de Walzin. It would 
be impossible to exaggerate the beauties of this journey. 
Among the excursions made will be one to the Grotto of 
Han, of which we gave such an excellent photograph in a 
recent number of THE TRAVELLER. This is one of the most 
imposing petrified caverns in the world. Another pleasant 
trip will be the drive to St. Hubert, through the Forest of 
Arden, immortalized by Shakespeare in “As You Like It.” 
This tour, by the way, includes a trip down the Rhine to 
Cologne. We could not recommend a more delightful tour. 


To be able to spend a week in Ireland for 

An ee £3 sounds an impossibility. Nevertheless, 

in Ireland. You can leave London on the 14th or 

28th of this month for Belfast and Port- 

rush, and have a week’s accommodation at these places, 

together with four excursions in the neighbourhood, for 

this extremely low sum. The excursions are made either 

to Bangor, the famous Giant’s Causeway (which no visitor 

in Ireland dare miss), Larne, Newcastle, Carrick-a-Rede, 
the Antrim Coast, or Derry. 


IN THE LINER’S SALOON. 


NOTES ON THE GREAT STEAMSHIP COMPANIES. 
By Our Own Critic. 


A SINGULAR incident is reported to have occurred on 
board the steamer Dunvegan Castle during the out- 
ward passage. Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner was posted up as 
judge of the usual sports. A strong body of British pas- 
sengers petitioned the captain, forcibly objecting to a 
pro-Boer’s name being on the programme. The appoint- 
inent was, therefore, cancelled, and the sports were then held. 


A SECOND incident, that is not without its humorous side, 
took place on a British emigrant ship on a voyage from 


Liverpool to Montreal last month. The J/ontfort, with 1,000 
Russian Jews on board, called at St. John’s on account of 
a riot among them because fish was not on the menu. 
When the first meal of meat was served they threw it over- 
board, and, upon learning that there was little else on 
board, they threatened the ship’s officers with knives, beat 
the stewards, broke into the store-rooms, and threw away 
what they considered objectionable food. Meanwhile, 
they violently kept the decks for themselves. It was 
impossible to reason with them, on account of their ignor- 
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ance of English. The captain accordingly isolated them, 
removing all ladders, closing all doors, and stationing sailors 
with belaying pins at all strategic points, the most 
vulnerable of which were reinforced with hose carrying 
steam. They understood this, and suspended hostilities, 
pending the ship’s arrival at Newfoundland for herring. 
This would seem to be the first time on record that pas- 
sengers have mutinied because they were served with beef 
instead of salted herrings. 


A story is going the round of a land surgeon and a sca 
surgeon. As the landsman happened to be Mr. Treves, 
needless to say the ship’s doctor failed to score. Mr. Treves 
was travelling with a friend, and the latter having a bad 
foot requiring slight surgical treatment, Mr. Treves took 
him along to the ship’s doctor, who soon made preparations 
to operate. A mild suggestion from Mr. Treves as to using 
a grooved needle was not received with favour, the doctor 
preferring a knife about a foot long. On a second even 
milder and more deferential suggestion that carbolic was a 
rather good thing to use sometimes, the great surgeon got 
such an indignant look that he modestly retired. The 
doctor then made some cutting remark about “ amateurs,” 
and asked the name of the vanquished one. “Oh, his name 
is Treves,” replied the patient, quietly. “Any relation to 
the man who wrote those books ?” pointing to a complete 
row of Mr. Treves’s works. “ Happens to be the same man,” 
was the smiling reply. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the fact that the English Channel is 
recognised to be one of the worst bits of water in the 
world, the travelling public take it quite as a matter of 
course that the boat services between the English and the 
French ports should go on regularly, “ weather permitting ” 
or no. Some of the most terrific gales known for years 
have raged in the Channel, and yet very, very seldom 
have the steamers between Folkestone and Boulogne 
failed to sail at the advertised hour and make a safe 
passage across. If it were not for the harbour altera- 
tions in progress at Dover making the port unsafe for 
ingress or exit in “dirty” weather, the same could be said 
of the service between that port and Calais. Travellers 
who rely on the Channel ferries being as regular as express 
trains and even more weather-proof, are inclined to over- 
look the fact that it is due to the extreme care displayed by 
the captains and men undertheir charge—who are thoroughly 
acquainted with the craft they have to handle—that these 
services keep time-table hours at all seasons of the year. 
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F course, it is a truism that to many owners the chief 
pleasure in yachting is the interest they take in the 
yacht herself. This may be said without detracting in 
any way from their qualifications as navigators, or the 
delight they have in cruising. ‘ Know your own ship” 
is a time-honoured injunction among salts of the old 
school, and, perhaps, in this respect the modern yacht 
owner comes nearer to the beau tdeal of a mariner 
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THE British India Line have a simple arrangement for 
insuring passengers’ lives and baggage respectively. I give 
the scale of premiums zn extenso, as it includes rates for all 
parts of the Eastern Hemisphere, and should be valuable 
for reference. The paragraph printed in italics should be 
specially noted, as the possibility of avoiding the trouble of 
a medical examination will recommend itself to many 
travellers. 


PASSENGER’S LIFE (FOR VOYAGE ONLY). 


Arrangements have been made for assuring the lives of passengers, 
not exceeding sixty-five years of age, for the voyage only, at the 
following rates per £100 :— 

£s. d. 


To Mediterranean ports, including Port Said and 
Alexandria vei sae a aoe an 0 
To Red Sea ports, including Suez and Aden on © 
To Kurrachee, Bombay, Indian West Coast ports, 
and Colombo ... sae ae oo em ... O 
To Madras, Calcutta, and Indian East Coast ports 0 
To Burmah ports, Java, Straits Settlements, and 
Persian Gulf... das see 
To East African ports ... arg a“ sii ee 
To Australasian Colonies, including New Zealand 


No medical examination required for assurances of £1,000 or less. The 
passenger to sign a declaration that he is in good health and without 
known tendency to disease. 


PASSENGER’S BAGGAGE. 


£s. d. 
From London to Mediterranean Ports. For every 
£100 insured... ame es ce ca .. 010 3 
From London to Red Sea, Aden, Colombo, Madras, 
Calcutta, Bombay, or Kurrachee ... Se 011 6 
From London to Indian Coast and Burmah 017 9 
4 »» East African ports... 012 9 
99 99 Java ... see ees axe 012 6 
+ » Straits Settlements ean 017 9 
es »» Queensland ... oe 012 9 
* »» Persian Gulf ports... sist 129 
* » Mauritius (vid Colombo) ... 017 9 
* », Seychelles (vid Colombo)... .. 017 9 
” » Beira, Inhambane, and Delagoa 
Bay... i 017 9 


To London from above ports, an advance of 5s. on above rates. 


THE following are the saloon regulations on the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha steamers: Breakfast is served at 8.30 a.m., 
lunch at 12.30 p.m., tea at 4.0 p.m., and dinner at 6.30 p.m. 
All lights are extinguished at 11.0 p.m., except in case of 
illness, when permission must be obtained from the com- 
mander. Passengers wishing for wine at meals must order 
it before the bell rings, as the stewards are not permitted 
to leave the tables until all are served. 


than in any other. Even when an owner has 
but vague ideas of technicalities, it is a matter 
of the greatest interest to him to compare his 
own ship in every possible way with those of 
his friends, and not a few venturesome spirits 
have even dared to assume the 7d/e of amateur 
draughtsman and build craft from their own 
designs. If it be true that he who is his own 
lawyer has a fool for his.client, it may be easy 
,  toapply the same sneer to the amateur yacht 
designer, and proverbial wisdom goes on to 
remark, ‘“ Shoemaker, stick to thy last.” 
Nevertheless, though many amateur-designed 
craft are now in existence as living witnesses 
to the incompetence of their creators, not a 
few have been built which have proved good. 
Of course, the vessels in question are, almost 
without exception, sailing yachts, the problems 
involved in the design of a steamer ‘being altogether too 
technical for the average amateur. 


OF successes in this line, undoubtedly the well-known old 
Fullanar is the most distinguished. She was the conception 
of an Essex gentleman, the late Mr. E. H. Bentall, who had 
an estate at Maldon, near the Blackwater River, and actually 
built, under his own supervision in his own private building 
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-yard, the vessel he had planned upon paper. That the 
amateur building was as good as the designing is 
proved by the fact that after twenty - five years’ ser- 
vice — and yachts of a quarter of a century ago are 
eeckoned old—the good ship, though launched in 1875, 
carried off the second prize in this year’s race from 
Dover to Heligoland for the German Emperor’s cup. 
Fullanar was, indeed, in most ways ahead of her time, and 
in one respect—viz., length on the water-line—has never 
been exceeded by any yawl or cutter since built; 100ft. 
‘being as much as those rigs have yet attained to, or are 


ever likely to do. Her proportions of length to breadth 
and depth were foreshadowings of the developments 
in these directions which were a feature of the later 
days of the old tonnage rule, but they were never 
exceeded; thus Mr. Bentall, at a first attempt, went 
as far as the professional designer after feeling his 
way for another ten years. The feature of cut - away 
profile has, of course, been carried out to a much 
greater extent in later craft ; but $ullanar was for 
some time ahead of the skilled man’s ideas in this 
direction also. 





“““ © AHIB! Sahib! Train going soon—master not getting 
up.” This is the greeting which arouses one from 





*€A COUNTRY CART 18 ENGAGED TO SAVE US ENDLESS 
FATIGUE.”’ 


‘under the protecting net round which baffled 
mosquitoes sing at the unearthly hour of five 


on a morning in the month 
of October or November, or 
even a little later in the sea- 
son. A stretch and yawn, a 
dash into a tub, and off we 
go after a substantial chota 
hazri (the “little breakfast ” 
so well-known and so indis- 
pensable in India). After an 
hour’s travelling the train 
‘deposits us—we are two, not 
seven—at a roadside station 
about a score of miles out of 
Madras; and eager black 
faces at once surround us. 
There is the shikari, a 
‘weather - beaten old native, 
probably with an old shoot- 
ing coat which once belonged 
to a sahib covering his upper 
‘man. This is a badge of 
-office and a mark of dignity, 





THE SAHIBS TAKE ‘‘ TIFFEN.”’ 


By T. M. Basincton (of the Madras Mail). 


and it distinguishes him from the common coolies, who enlist, 
to the number of four or five, to walk up the paddy and 
swamp or carry the tiffen basket and the snipe. 
Also, if we have far to go before beginning 
operations, a “country cart,” the most fearful 
conveyance imaginable, drawn by two bullocks, 
is engaged to save us needless fatigue. 

The expense of this army amounts to a rupee 
a day for the shikari, another rupee for the cart, 
and about six annas each for the coolies; total 
daily expenses for the whole corps, the equiva- 
lent of five shillings at the outside! 

Now a line is tormed across a wide stretch of 








AT WORK IN THE STRETCH 
OF PADDY. 


paddy which stands about six 
to eight inches out of the 
ground, with bunds, or banks, 
dividing it into squares and 
oblongs like a huge chess- 
board. Along these bunds 
the two sahibs march—to 
each bund a sahib. The 
coolies, extending to right 
and left, squelch and splash 
through the paddy and mud; 
if there is more than an inch 
of water there will probably 
be small chance of sport. Out 
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of the paddy and from under the bunds the bonny little 
brown birds rise ever and anon, and are killed clean, winged, 
or missed, as the case may be. The coolies splash about 
like so many human 
retrievers, while the - 
old shikari, a few yards $4 
in rear of the line, 
issues orders and con- 
trols the party with the 
dignity of a Wellington 
at Waterloo. It is 
nearly twelve o’clock; 
we have been shooting 
since eight, and the sun 
grows hot. [Even in 
the “cold” weather 
the Madras mid-day sun 
is pretty sultry to a 
novice. The _— shikari 
points out a line of 
trees on the horizon, 
and promises, “ There 
sahibs having tiffen” 
(Anglice, lunch). Those 
trees seem about ten 
miles away, but we 
eventually get there, 
and lo! under the 
shade of a huge banyan 
tree, a feast for an epicure is spread. 
The “boy” (who is probably an 
elderly man) has preceded us in the 
country cart by mysterious by-ways, 
and he has arranged everything— 
spotless napery, tinned tongue, paté 
de fowe gras, cheese and biscuits, 
ham sandwiches, and—last but not 
least—long tumblers and any 
amount of ice. But—and note this 
carefully, youthful aspirant to suc- 
cessful snipe-shooting under an 
Indian sun—beware of those seduc- 
tive long tumblers. Hot, hungry, 
and thirsty, your soul fainteth in 
you, and the tinkle of the ice against 
the glass is irresistible. But do not 
do more than just give flavour to 
your iced soda, for the cream of 
the day’s shoot is yet to come. 
Within half a mile of us the snipe 
are lying thick in the shikari’s pet 
swamp, and even an averagely strong 
peg will certainly save many of their 
lives when the afternoon sun, always 
worse than that of the morning, 
begins to play upon the nape of your 
neck. Eat and drink moderately 
and slowly, and then, under the 
impenetrable shade of the noble 
old tree, have just one pipe to settle food and nerves. 
The word is given and away we go again. There is not 
much walking to be done now, though what there is is 
heavy. We enter a large jheel, or swamp, formed by a 
partially dried-up tank, and at once the fun becomes fast 
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IN THE SWAMP, WHERE THE BIRDS ROSE FAST. 





A TROPHY OF THE DAY. 
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and furious. Thick and fast they rise, nearly all pintails, 
though an occasional specimen of the painted snipe—with his 
lovely plumage and slow heavy flight, so different from that 
of the common variety 
—may rise at your very 
feet. You can hardly 
miss him, a boy with a 
brick could knock him 
over, but he is not much 
good to eat. Up and 
down the swamp we go, 
for there is not much 
water out, and the birds 
are loth to leave so 
satisfactory a feeding 
ground, and constantly 
return and drop into 
the reeds again behind 
the line. 

Heads begin to ache 
and legs to drag, and 
we are just about to 
cry, ‘ hold—enough!” 
when the shikari rushes 
at us and drags us under 
the bund, hurling a few 
sharp words at the 
coolies, which cause 
them to drop flat into 
the reeds like black logs. Gesticu- 
lating furiously, the old man points 
away over the swamp and the paddy 
beyond. A long line of black objects 
flying fast and straight grow moment- 
arily larger to our gaze, and a flight 
of shoveller duck, with whistling wing, 
shoot over the tank, wheel, dip, rise, 
and wheel again, and drop on a pool 
of open water in the reeds not a 
hundred yards from us. A _ short 
consultation, and the shikari, leaving 
us lying behind the bund, makes a 
detour and cautiously approaches the 
duck. Up they get, with half-a-dozen 
quacks, and come straight for the 
fatal ambush behind the bund. Do 
not leave it too. late, and hold well 
in front; startled duck fly at a terrific 
rate, especially if the wind be behind 
them. Fifty yards off—forty—bang ! 
bang! and, asthey bunch up affright- 
edly, bang—bang! again. Hurrah! 
a brace and a half down, and the 
coolies after another, which is 
struggling hard but gradually sinking 
lower. Now the coolies have him, 
and, with no qualms as to the effects 
this time, we drink a long and a 
strong one, climb into the fearful 
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cart with lighted pipes, and return to the rajlway station. 


There the bag is counted. Thirty-two couple of snipe, 
two brace of duck, and an old hare which | kicked out of 
a tuft of grass. Not so bad, but by no means a large bag 
for two guns in the Madras Presidency. 





TANGIER AS A SUMMER RESORT. 
By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


‘TE. prevailing opinion is that Tangier is passable in 
winter, but unsuitable in summer. Judging by my 
experience of the country, extending over many years, I 
consider myself justified in saying that nothing could be 
farther removed from the truth. In fact, if I were asked 
whether I preferred summer or winter in Tangier, I should 
plump for the former. The characteristic feature of the Tan- 
gier climate is its equability. Now, at the end of June and the 


beginning of July the temperature is about 74deg. Fahr., with 


the exception of the morning hours from 9.0 a.m. to 11.30 a.m., 


when it rises to about 85deg. But even then the heat is 
not oppressive, thanks to the fresh sea-breeze which blows 
practically the whole day. The saline humidity in the air 
might lead ‘some to think that the climate was unsuitable 
for weak-chested people; but the very opposite is the case, 
many cases of consumption having resulted in complete 
recovery. While in the matter of saline humidity the 
Tangier climate holds the mean between Algiers and the 
Madeira Isles, in equability it surpasses both. 
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in Russia. 


AND HOW TO SURMOUNT THEM. 


By Our St. PETERSBURG CORRESPONDENT. 


Co is fated to be a country and nation about which 

the most erroneous ideas and notions are afloat. 
The prevalent idea is that it is a country tied up in 
officialism, where one can scarcely move without some sort 
of police restriction; a country abounding in prisons and 
spies, where, in short, one’s life can barely be called one’s 
own. 

In a lesser degree, the exact opposite of all this is met 
with. In an article, for instance, which appeared lately in 
a distinctly respectable weekly, I read that at the frontier 
the luggage of the writer was not even opened by the 
Customs, that the formalities connected with the passports 
were most cursory; and, in fact, the article in question was 
a tirade against misconceived ideas as to Russia and the 
Russians, and endeavoured to prove that a traveller in 
Russia meets with no greater difficulties there than he 
would elsewhere. As the writer, however, somewhat naively 
remarks, he was on the occasion of his visit to the empire 
travelling under certain favourable advantages. 

It is, as a matter of fact, undeniable that there are diffi- 
culties in the way of the traveller, and chief among these 
are undoubtedly the rules and regulations connected with 
the passport. During the years I have spent in Russia I 
have had a great deal to do with tourists, a class of people 
who at home are certainly considered to be as good as their 
neighbours, yet, if once these same people get a passport in 
their possession they are changed: they look on the docu- 
ment in question as a key to every door; they imagine the 
sight of the Royal arms upon it will duly impress any 
official they may happen to come in contact with; they 
refuse at all costs to be parted from it, fearing 
that without it they are liable to instant  trans- 
portation to Siberia. I am not exaggerating when I say 
that 50 per cent. of the tourists 1 come across ask me 
to bear them out in the statement that it is absolutely 
necessary that the passport and its bearer should never be 
separated. It must be remembered that a passport is 
merely a document of identity; the proper place for it is in 
the safest receptacle at the traveller’s disposal, 7.e., his 
heaviest trunk. It will not be required of him except fora 
few hours on arrival at tne various places at which he stops, 
and if by any chance it gets lost, which can easily happen if 
it is carried about at all times in the pocket, difficult and 
disagreeable complications will surely arise, especially if the 
traveller happens to be far away from one of the big towns. 

A passport can easily be obtained, but the bearer of it 
must have it duly viséd at the local Russian consulate 
before leaving England. A passport without a Russian 
consul’s visé is of no use, and the bearer of such a pass 
will find himself brought to a stop when he reaches the 
frontier. It matters not where the visitor stays—hotel or 
rooms—his passport will be required. It will be taken 
from him on arrival; it will be duly stamped, and 
will then be returned to him; and it can then be 
put safely away until he either changes his lodging 
or leaves the country. At each fresh place stayed 
at the passport will have to be restamped. There 
will be no difficulty about this, as the passport is the first 
thing asked for at a hotel or lodging-house. When the 
visit draws to a close, and the traveller is preparing to leave 
the country, he must, in the first place, get a permit from 
the police, which will be obtained for him by the hotel or 
lodging-house people; with this permit and his passport he 
must then go to the passport office, where he will be given 
a little green book, and once armed with this he will be 
allowed to recross the frontier. 

[n connection with all these formalities it must not be 
forgotten that there are trifling fees to pay. People often 
grumble at having to pay them, but they must remember 
that if they cannot afford to pay such items they had better 


remain at home, and unless they put up at second-rate 
places they need have no fear of being cheated. 

Anyone who remains more than six months in Russia will 
require in addition to his English passport a Russian pass- 
port. This may be got without trouble at the passport 
office of the town in which the visitor is living. 

The exceptions to the above rules, so far as my experience 
has gone, are but two—the first is the case of the person 
who goes to Russia and returns home in a cargo steamer; 
he, if he be wise, will sign on the articles as a member of 
the crew, as by so doing he will avoid all passport regula- 
tions, provided, of course, that he sleeps on board when in 
port. The second is the case of the member of the big 
tourist yachting parties. If, as in the former case, any of 
these persons remain in the port at which they arrive and 
sleep on board the yacht, they will not require to have their 
passports stamped, or “written in,” as it is called, and the 
agent for the yacht will arrange about the permits to leave 
the country. 

The passport, therefore, is a most important—if not the 
most important—factor in the equipment of anyone intend- 
ing to visit the Russian Empire; it must not be left behind 
or lost, it must be viséd, it must be stamped at each place 
at which the bearer stays, and in order to leave the country 
the bearer of it must provide himself with the permit 
as explained above. For the permanent resident the 
passport is not the source of inconvenience a stranger 
might be led to suppose it to be. The resident would 
no more think of endeavouring to leave the country without 
his passport being in order than of going without his money 
and his trunks. There is but little trouble connected with 
it; every year the passport must be renewed, and if by 
chance the date for doing this slips the memory, there is 
a dvornik in every house to remind you. The dvornik is 
an outside servant connected with every block of houses, 
and one of his duties is to attend to all passports 
of persons living in his block. It is he to whom 
your passport must be delivered on arrival, he will have it 
stamped, he will get you the permit from the police when 
you wish to leave the country, but, as I have said, if you wish 
him to do all this for you he will require a small gratuity. 

‘A resident or visitor in Russia is free to go where he 
pleases and when he pleases; no one will ask him his 
business. He will, as a rule, be treated with civility and 
respect by the officials with whom he comes into contact, 
and he will do well to remember that politeness means a 
great deal to a Russian. 

Another black sheep is the Russian Customs-house. [ 
remember on the occasion of my first arrival in Russia how 
I dreaded the Customs examination of my belongings, and 
yet, when it actually did take place, how simple it was. It 
would not be correct to say that my things were not 
examined thoroughly, because they were, but I can say 
that on each of the three occasions on which I have entered 
the Russian Empire I have met with the greatest civility 
imaginable at the hands of the Customs-house officials: The 
visitor must be prepared to have his luggage thoroughly 
examined—it is only by mere chance that one escapes this, 
and it cannot be said to be other than a very rare thing. 

Of all the towns in Russia, St. Petersburg is the one to 
which most foreigners go, and St. Petersburg is the town 
where officialism is more frequently met with than in any 
other, but, while acknowledging this, I can assure the 
intending visitor that it will not affect him very much. He 
will not be allowed to use a camera in the streets of the 
town without a permit, and he will not be allowed to ride a 
bicycle without a number and a license. There are no 
other regulations which will affect him in any way except 
as regards his passport, and these regulations do not appear 
to me to be very rigorous. 
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A THIRTY-MILE RUN FROM TRIESTE 
TO AQUILEJA. 


CF the many interesting cycle trips that can be made in 

_ a day from Trieste that to the little Roman town of 
Aquileja is worthy of early undertaking. The distance is 
about thirty miles. 

The cyclist might take as his starting-point the Exchange 
Square in Trieste, and proceed at once over the canal 
bridge and past the British consulate. 

Leaving Trieste behind, and also the sea-side village of 
Barcola, the cyclist skirts along the northern shores of the 





THE STARTING-POINT— EXCHANGE SQUARE, TRIESTE. 


Adriatic, and is soon in sight of Miramar Castle, which 
stands out a little way over the blue waters that lap against 
its walls. It was built by the ill-fated Emperor Maximilian 
of Mexico. 

The castle and its beautiful park adjoining are open to 
the public at all times when not occupied by any member 
of the Austrian Court, to whom it now belongs. And the 
cyclist should ask either in German or Italian to be shown 
the wooden room, built at the late Emperor’s wish and 
design, to remind him of his cabin at sea, of which it is an 
exact copy. The little private chapel, too, will repay the 
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66 THE CASTLE OF MIRAMAR STANDS OUT A LITTLE WAY OVER THE 
BLUE WATERS.”’ 
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will pass through Grignano and Nabresina. 
are interesting in themselves; but, perhaps, the cyclist wil! 
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time spent upon it; it was here that quite recently Princess 


Stéphanie was quietly married to Count Lonyay. 
Continuing his journey along the sea-shore, the cyclist 
Both place: 


not stay, and, skirting the railway, he will suddenly catch a 





{IN THE OLD VILLAGE OF AQUILEJA. 


beautiful glimpse of the sea below him. Soon he reaches 
the ancient and interesting castle of Duino, where once 
lived the famous Torriani. 

The late Princess Theresa of Hohenlohe transformed 
what was once a castle-fortress into a marvellous museum 
of ancient and modern art. Within are “halls of shells” 
and “ halls of horsemen,” also a grand library and a bastion, 
with a terrace of flowers and plants, overlooking the blue 
water below. But, perhaps, the rnost enjoyable part of the 
visit to this castle is the magnificent panorama to be seen 
from the high tower observatory, embracing all the country 
around to the Julian Alps and the majestic Friglav. In 
the distance rises the campanile of Aquileja; and the little 
lagoon-locked village of Barbana can be clearly seen. 

Mounting his wheel again, the cyclist will now pass the 
little River Tinavo, mentioned by Virgil. It burrows itself 
underground and forms the famous grottoes of San Canzian, 
where it takes the name of Recca. Then through a few 
more villages and the tourist isin Aquileja. This old village 
was once a Roman town of several thousand inhabitants, 
and was for two years besieged by the Huns under Attila. 
The inhabitants who escaped fled to the neighbouring 
lagoon villages and finally founded Venice. The small local 
museum contains many relics of this once famous Roman 
city, and ornaments, sculptures, ancient stones, and coffins 
are frequently being discovered in the fields. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN INEXPENSIVE ENGADINE RESORT. 


To the Editor of THE TRAVELLER. 

DEAR Sik,—In a recent issue you referred in an article to some of 
the continental chaplaincies and their churches and services, etc. 
It seems to me a very great pity that Samaden (Engadine) is not 
better known to English tourists than it apparently is. The Engadine 
and its beautiful air and many attractions are known and appre- 
ciated, but it would seem as though many assumed that they could 
only be enjoyed at one or two centres. Those who know St. Moritz, 
Pontresina, and Maloja are aware of the great difficulty in obtaining 
rooms and of the over-crowding in all the hotels, to say nothing of 
the noise, bustle, and ‘‘fashion’’ of these places. Now, there are 
doubtless many who prefer all these things, but there are also those 
who would appreciate more comfortable and quieter quarters, their 
chief desire being to have the benefit of the Engadine air and to 
enjoy rest and quiet. Samaden, the chief town in the valley, and 
beautifully situated, will afford such tourists all that they desire. 
It has long been an ‘‘ English resort ’’ from the fact that the beautiful 
English church was built as far back as 1870, and the management of 
the hotel have had every opportunity, after many years, of studying 
the requirements of English visitors, so that every comfort is, there- 
fore, insured. 

Yours truly, 


August, 1900. AN ENGLISH CLERGYMAN. 
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WHERE ONE IS NEVER DULL. 


SPA AS AN AUTUMN AND WINTER RESORT. 
By A Lapy Visiror. 


? E attractions of Spa are varied and numerous. The 

mineral waters, of course, claim first attention, because 
everybody drinks them, either out of curiosity or by order 
of their doctors. The chief source is the Pouhon, which 
is good for hysteria and anzmia, though I cannot say that 
the patrons look like invalids as they sip the sparkling 
beverage. Besides the Pouhon, there are six other foun- 
tains, the most famous of which is La Sauveniére, believed 
to possess the magic power of making women mothers. 
Barisart, about two miles, is a favourite place for picnics ; 
the situation is charming, and there is a good restaurant 
where pension can be had or meals 4 la carte partaken of. 
The walks through the forest lead to the Géronstére, another 
popular resort. It is quite the accepted thing to make the 
tour of the fontaines by carriage, which takes about three 
hours. A good plan is to start early and lunch at one of 
the fontaines. The country is picturesque, and not too hilly. 

Spa, unlike other health resorts, has no depressing 
influences, and there are no invalids paraded about in bath 
chairs; the air is exhilarating and bracing, and the town 
lies in a valley sheltered by wooded hills, forming part of 
the forest of the Ardennes. Delightful walks abound and 
can be indulged in on the hottest days, for all the roads are 
shaded by trees, and have comfortable seats from which to 
contemplate the beautiful views. 

Spa is rapidly becoming a winter resort. There are so 
many attractions that English people have long recognised 
its advantages. The one which will appeal to many is its 
cheapness. The casino, too, is open all the year round, 
and there is hunting to be had in the forest, as well as 
good shooting, which you can get at reasonable prices. 
There is not much fishing, though at Coo, by staying at one 
of the small hotels, one can get it far nothing, and good 
trout are to be caught early in the season; unfortunately, 
the river is spoiled by wholesale netting to supply the 
hotels with fish A police ticket, or permis de péche, 
which costs 2fr., must be obtained, but, as the ticket 
is good for a year, the price is not exorbitant. To 
obtain it you must go in person to any post-office and 
submit to an investigation. The man in authority will 
discuss the colour of your hair, demand your age, argue 
about the exact tone of your eyes and your beard, if you 
possess one. He will survey you with serious intent, 
examining your figure for signes particuliers, and, after 
having satisfied himself that he has mastered your identity, 
he will present you with an oblong card containing the 
result of his. researches and an official stamp. The permis 
is printed in Flemish and French, so that all may under- 
stand, except, perhaps, the one most interested—yourself. 

The bath-house is a striking feature in the Place Royale, 
and bathing in the mineral waters of Spa is like plunging 
into champagne. The prices are regulated according to 
the kind of bath and the amount of towels and wraps 
required. The Cercle des Etrangers contains the gambling- 
rooms, which are most gorgeously fitted up. Two very 
spacious salles de jeu contain roulette and trente-et-quarante 
tables. It costs 20fr. to become a member, and none 
but members are permitted to play. For this small 
sum you enjoy many privileges: you have the use of all 
the rooms, such as the reading and writing rooms, which 
are well supplied with papers and magazines of all nations; 
you are admitted for half price to the theatre, the races, the 
Concours Hippique—a sort of jumping competition, well 
worth seeing—and the Vélodrome ; while at the three latter 
lady members pay nothing at all. Then there is lawn 
tennis, also reduced to half price, pigeon shooting, the 
battle of flowers, and the balls. The theatre is a pretty 
house, and the plays are generally of an amusing order, 
care being taken in selecting them to study the tastes 
of the patrons. At the tables one often sees high 
play. A short time ago a man won 60,000fr. in a very short 


time. I believe there are several who make an income at 
the tables, but these are people who are satisfied to win 
a louis a day. Of course, the profit to the tables comes 
from the plungers. I have seen large sums staked with the 
utmost sang froid, and I must confess that the most patient 
and persistent gamblers are women. You will see the same 
people in the same places day after day, and most of them 
win—that is, after they understand the game. There is no 
system at a game of chance, but many play a systematic 
game with success. The lowest stake at roulette is 2fr. 
and the highest is 6,000fr. 
the minimum. 

I have already mentioned Coo—a most charming excursion 
through a lovely hilly country, with fertile valleys and a 
remarkable waterfall, which rushes tempestuously through a 
natural arch and flows over huge rocks into the river below. 
Among the many excursions I would also recommend 
Rémouchamps, fifteen kilométres from Spa, where there are 
some marvellous grottoes. The beautiful River Ambleéve, by 
the way, is rather small in summer, but in the autumn there 
is fairly good sport to be had. The ruins of Franchimont, 
only six kilométres from Spa, are supposed to have a large 
quantity of buried treasure. The Avenue du Marteau is one of 
the pleasantest walks. You can return to Spa over the hills 
which lead to the parc, where concerts take place, to which 
members of the Cercle are admitted free. There is alsoa 
fine winter garden, and another reading room with a balcony. 
Aywaille is a pretty little place with several ruined castles; 
that of the “ Quatre fils Aymon,” an old feudal manor, is 
majestically perched on a rugged site. 

Perhaps, the best route to Spa is vi@ Dover and Ostend, 
for you can break the journey at Bruges and Ghent, which 
are well worth visiting. Bruges looks as if it had gone to 
sleep ever since the decay of its commercial prosperity, and 
Ghent is struggling into modernity, but it has many parts 
quite unspoiled. The old Spanish houses on the Quai au 
Blé take one’s thoughts back to the turbulent struggles for 
independence. 

You can also get to Spa vid Harwich and Antwerp. The 
Great Eastern boats are very fine and well fitted up, and 
the service is altogether as good as it well can be. For 
supreme comfort this is the preferable route. 


NORWAY IN SEPTEMBER. 


LTHOUGH June, July, and August are undoubtedly 
the best months for a tour in Norway, it is a mistake 

to suppose it is useless to go thither in September. The 
weather then is often as fine in that country as it is here, 
and there is this further advantage that the places of chief 
resort are not crowded as they are earlier in the season. 


At trente-et-quarante 5fr. is 








‘On the other hand, many of the tourist steamers on the 


fjords have ceased running, and most of the principal 
country hotels are closed. But some extension of time has 
been granted in both these respects of late years, and for 
the rest there is little difficulty in getting accommodation 
and means of locomotion anywhere. Where hotels are 
shut up lodging is to be had in a multitude of respectable 
farmhouses and “ skydo-stations ” at very moderate prices; 
“ carrioles ’” and “ stolkjcerres ”’ are always to be procured, 
and so are boats for the crossing of the fjords. In fact, the 
tourist can at least get about as the natives do, and they are 
always on the move. The days, no doubt, shorten consider- 
ably and rapidly, and it becomes colder, but the first taste 
of the fascinating Norwegian winter, with its brilliant moon- 
light and clear, crisp air, is worth experiencing, even if 
snow has not yet fallen to admit of the sports of tobogganing 
and “ski-ing.” It is best at this season to visit South Nor- 
way, that is Telemarken and Scetersdalen, the former easily 
reached from Christiania and the latter from Christiansand. 
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AT COO, A DELIGHTFUL EXCURSION FROM THE TOWN. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE POUHON, CHIEF OF SPA’S FAMOUS SPRINGS. 


AT GAY AND BRIGHT SPA—“WHERE ONE IS NEVER DULL.” 


(It is fast coming into favour as a winter resort.) 
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In the High Alps Without a Guide. 


A TRIP LASTING SEVEN DAYS. 


eo fe 


By PROFESSOR TSCHOPP, OF RHEINFELDEN. 


The Professor will be happy to render any assistance to readers of THE TRAVELLER who may be planning a tour 


HERE is the programme of an easy, inexpensive, and 
beautiful tour in the High Alps without a guide. I 


have often met English people who 
have bitterly complained of the ex- 
penses of guides and hotels on the 
most ordinary Alpine tours. This 
programme requires little money and 
no guide. My total expenses during 
seven days, including the circular 
ticket (Bale, Berne, Lauterbrunnen, 
Martigny, Lausanne, Neuchatel, 
Bienne, Délémont, Bale) were 83fr. 

Before starting on your tour provide 
yourself with Nos. 527, 530, 488, 
492, and 528 of Siegfried’s Topo- 
graphical Kartes. All other maps are 
useless for foot excursions on the 
Alps. Don’t be too heavily - laden, 
otherwise your whole tour will be 
spoiled. Your knapsack, which must 
not weigh more than 16lb., should 
contain the following necessary 
articles: two Jaeger shirts, three 
pairs of woollen stockings, a silk 
scarf, one pair of light slippers, some 
dubbin and vaseline, a few handker- 
chiefs, four or five tins of meat, some 
jam, some dessicated soup, a small 
bottle of cognac, a few prunes, salt, 
and saccharine tablets. Your under- 
wear must be entirely of wool, and 
you should wear gaiters and nailed 
boots, and a soft felt hat. Carry an 
ice axe, and don’t forget your ice spec- 
tacles, water-bottle, field-glasses, and 
about six yards of rope. 


First Day of the Tour.—Start from BAle by the train at 
7.20 a.m. for Lauterbrunnen, where you will arrive at 


1.42 p.m.,and 
can get a good 
lunch at the 
Hotel Staub- 
bach for 2fr. 
Before start- 
ing from 
Lauterbrun- 
nen send off 
two tins of 
meat, some 
jam, and one 
pair of wool- 
len socks to 
Hauderes 
Poste Res- 
tante (Va- 
lais), tolessen 
the weight of 
your knap- 
sack. Start 
from the 
Hotel Staub- 
bach at 
3.0 p.m. and 
walk up the 
Valley of 
Lauterbrun- 
nen to the 
Obere Stein- 
berg, where 
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in this region. 





PROFESSOR TSCHOPP, OF RHEINFELDEN. 





you will arrive at 8p.m. Do not miss seeing the Triimel- 
bach Fall, the finest waterfall in Switzerland. Spend the 


night at Steinberg, where the hotel 
is very cheap. By the way, when you 
are asked in these out-of-the-way 
hotels what you will take, ask for 
what they have ready and order that, 
otherwise you will have heavier bills 
and less satisfaction ! 

Second Day.—Start from your hotel 
at 3 a.m. and take a loaf of bread 
with you. Walk up the Tschingel 
Glacier to the club hut, where you 
will find matches, wood, all the neces- 
sary cooking and eating utensils, tea, 
cocoa, coffee, and condensed milk. 
Make some soup and help yourself 
to tea or coffee and milk, and put 
some money in a tin money-box placed 
there for the purpose. Make a 
thoroughly good meal, because you 
will find no hotel until evening. Leave 
the hut at 10 am. Climb up the 
glacier to the Peters Grat. Here 
you are ata height of about 9,000/t. 
The view over the Berneseand Valaisan 
Alps is superb. Begin the descent 
from Peters Grat at 12.30. Walk 
down the Tellis Spitze into the Valley 
of the Lutchenen, which you should 
reach at about 2 p.m. This valley is 
most beautiful, though almost un- 
known. The women are remarkably 
pretty, and ride about on mules. You 
will have to dine here off your own 
supplies, for you can get nothing but 


wine in this valley. Descend to Gampel, the first station 
in the Canton de Valais. 


Take the train from Gampel to 





THIS IS A VIEW OF HAUDERES, IN THE VAL D’HERENS. 
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Sierre, which starts at 6.47 and arrives at 7.21 p.m. 
Pass the night in the Hotel de la Poste: supper, bed, 
and breakfast, 5fr. 

Third Day.—Start from Sierre at 4a.m. Walk up the 
Val d’Anniviers or Valley de Zinal. Breakfast at Vissoye 
(Hotel des Alpes) at 10 o’clock, and lunch at Zinal, at the 
Hotel Besso, at 1 o’clock. Start from Zinal at 3 p.m. 
up the Glacier Durand or Glacier de Zinal to the splendid 
club hut at Mountet, where you should arrive at 7 or 8 p.m. 
Walk over the glacier—it is not very difficult, and it is 
exceedingly interesting. In the hut kept by the Alpine 
Club you can get everything you want for the night: 
a straw bed costs 50c.; a bottle of good wine, Ilfr. 50c.; 
bread, 30c. 

Fourth Day.—Take everything from the hut that you 
need for the day, as you will only arrive at Haudéres 
towards night. Start from Mountet at 3 a.m.; walk up 
the Glacier de Zinal, keeping directly to the north 
of the Rocs Noirs and the left of the glacier. At 
the Col du Grand Cornier you must keep to the right 
of the glacier, and here you will have rather a stiff bit 
of climbing. Thecol is situated between the Grand Cornier 
and the Dent Blanche. The climbing takes about one hour. 
Lunch off your own supplies at the top of the col at 10 
a.m. Then go down the glacier on the other side to the 
Alp Brecolla. Dine at the Alp. In the afternoon walk 
down the Val d’Hérens to Haudéres, reached towards even- 
ing. You can get a bed at the Hotel de la Poste. 

Fifth Day.—Start at 5 a.m. up the Val d’Arolla. Itisa 
magnificent walk through meadows and larch forests to the 
Kurhaus of Arolla, where you can lunch off cold meat and 
eggs, washed down with some wine, for 2fr. 50c. per 
person. Leave Arolla about 9 a.m., taking with you a 
flask of wine, and walk up to the Col de Riedmatten, 
where you will arrive at about 12. You can get lunch 
here. Inthe afternoon go down the Glacier de Durand or 
Glacier de Seilon to the Val d’Hérémence. You will arrive 
about 6 at Pralong, where there is a new and comfortable 
hotel called the Mont Pleureur. 

Sixth Day.—Start at 3 a.m. to walk up to the Comba 
de Prazfleure and thence to the Glacier de Prazfleure and 
the Glacier du Grand Desert, where chamois are to be 
seen. Climb up the Col de Cleuson, and you will arrive at 
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Cleuson about mid-day. Make a meal of whatever is left 
in your knapsack. Walk down to Fionnay in the Val de 
Bagne, and thence to Chable and Vilette. Sleep at the 
Hotel de Gietroz, which is very good. 

Seventh Day.—Start at 4 a.m., walk down the valley to 
Martigny, and take steamer at Villeneuve to Vevey, 
Montreux, or wherever you like to rest. 


IN THE 
“CITY OF FLOWERS.” 


By OUR FLORENCE CORRESPONDENT. 


AUTUMN DAYS 





O those who live in Florence and have chosen her as 
their favorita, she is naturally always beautiful; the 
weather is never too hot or too cold. The tramontana, too, 
is never really icy, as it blows from between the peaked 
Apennines; and in sunshine or rain there is always 
attraction in Florence’s marble-incased cathedral, her shell- 
tinted bell tower, and her matchess picture galleries. For 
the tourist, however, all this is different. If a stay in the 
City of Flowers must be limited, it is all-important to choose 
the season which shows her at her best. Without doubt, this 
is the lovely, cool autumn season, in the “ fall’’ of the leaf. 
From the first week in October onwards until the Christmas 
chimes seem to usher in the real winter, golden days follow 
one another in such perfection that one is bewildered with 
the beauty and the grace of this fair Tuscan capital. It is 
a question each morning whether you are to go into the 
country and spend a long day assisting, as one can in Italy, 
at a really Bacchanalian feast, for it is in October that the 
vintage falls, and there is no one so poor in friends but he 
can get some sort of an invitation to one of the big villas 
where the grapes are pressed and the wine is set fermenting. 
In fact, if you are coming to Florence, come in the 
autumn, and the probabilities are that you will remain 
through the winter and see the spring dawn before you will 
be able to break the spell of her beauty. 


ELIETTTY) 
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GENERAL VIEW OF BEAUTIFUL FLORENCE, SO DELIGHTFUL FOR AN AUTUMN STAY. 
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Kerrys Lakes and Fyords. 


SOME PRACTICAL HINTS FOR A TOUR IN IRELAND. 


VERY reader of THE TRAVELLER knows of the beauties 
of Killarney, its grandly diversified scenery, its 
romantic glens, islands, and mountains, and its gorgeous 
colouring, but in its immediate vicinity, and within the 
limit of a day’s round,.if need be,. is such a wealth 
of magnificent scenery, comparatively. unknown, as bids 
fair to make even “glorious Killarney” itself tremble 
for its:supremacy! This district embraces the south- 
western portion of Co. Kerry, and was, until within the last 
few years, virtually inaccessible save to those to whom time 
and money were of little object. Four years ago, however, 
the Great Southern and Western Railway, by the opening 
ofa. line round the coast, the institution of a capital coach 
service, and the building of first-class, but reasonably 
tariffed, hotels, brought this grand district within the reach 
of everyone. 
The whole trip, comprising 100 miles of river, ocean, 
and mountain ‘scenery by rail and. coach, covers a tract 
of country which, for beauty and. diversity, is prob- 
ably. unsurpassed in the kingdom, and the entire cost is 
17s. 6d., £1, and £1 2s, 6d., according to class, with liberty 
to’ break the journey at any point from May Ist to 
September 30th. The trip: may be done in two days if 
necessary. 

Starting by rail from. Killarney at about 10.20 a.m. 
we go northward, branch off. the main line at Farran- 
fore, in the centre of a grand mountain district, turn 
south-westwards, and cross the beautiful Laune (by which 
the Killarney Lakes flow into Dingle Bay) to Killorglin, 
with its picturesque Knights Templar’s Castle. Our 
next station is Caragh, where there is a good hotel, 
forming first-rate head-quarters. In the immediate vicinity 
is the beautiful Caragh Lough, with its excellent salmon 
and trout fishing, and many other very fishable loughs and 
rivers. From this point a grand drive may be taken to 
Glencar, returning by boat on the lough. On leaving Caragh, 
we follow the beautiful river seaward, and soon reach Glen- 
beigh, on the Beigh, a fast-rising watering-place, with sands 
extending some two miles, good fishing, boating, and golf 
links. Five miles away is the magnificently gloomy Lough 
Coomasaharn, with its stupendous surrounding rocks 
towering 1,000ft. above. A view of surpassing beauty 
gréets us as we leave Glenbetgh on our way to Mountain 
Stage, where we begin to ascend the mountain side 
hundreds of feet above the sea. With an ever-varying 
panorama around us we climb to Kells, the summit of the 
line, and then descent to Cahirsiveen, the end of our 
railway journey so far as the round trip for the two days 
is concerned. The rail goes on to Valencia for Valencia 
Island, the head-quarters of the Anglo-American Telegraph 
Company. 

At Cahirsiveen, washed by the blue waters of Dingle 
Bay, may be seen the house in which Daniel O’Connell 
spent his childhood, and in the vicinity are Ballycarbery 
Abbey, the ecclesiastical ruins on Church Island, and many 
remarkable caves. 

Mounting the coach, a drive of eleven miles brings us to 
Waterville, on the very shores of the Atlantic on the one 
hand and the far-famed Lough Currane (the best free- 
fishing lake in Ireland) on the other. Here there are three 
good hotels, and the bathing is superb. Many splendid 
lakes and rivers, of which Teigue McCarthy, a wonderful 
fly-tier at the Angler’s Rest, will give full particulars, are in 
the vicinity. Our way now lies for some distance along the 
shore of Ballinskelligs Bay, the road overhanging it some 
hundreds of feet above the sea, and affording splendid views. 
Presently we turn inward, and traverse the gloomy Cooma- 
kista Pass, the grim mountain towering above us yet another 
500ft., until we emerge above bright little Derrynane, to 
which we descend. Here for a long time lived O’Connell, 


whose house is still shown, and the fine ruin of Derrynane 
Abbey is close by. Off the shore are the islands calle 
the Skelligs, with their far-famed ecclesiastical ruins, ha? 
in great sanctity a century ago. Our way next lies 
along the northern shore of the Kenmare river, which 
may well hold its own with the best of the Norwegian 
fjords, and passing through Cahirdaniel we get a glimpse of 
fairy-land as we run into the beautiful watering-place of 
Parknasilla. The whole surroundings are a dream of 
beauty, and it has been justly said that it only requires 
another Moore to make this enchanting maze of walks, 
groves, and flowers as famous as Inniskillen. The equable 
climate of Parknasilla renders it an admirable winter resort. 
Here we stop for the night, and the next morning have a 
most enjoyable drive to Kenmare, where we take train for 
Killarney, after a tour that can hardly be surpassed in the 
whole of Ireland. 


‘Two Irish Excursions 


FROM LONDONDERRY AND BELFAST. 





HE first is to “The Lake of Shadows.”—an excursion 
from Londonderry. Buncrana, the terminus of the 


‘Londonderry and Lough Swilly Railway, is only thirty-five or 


forty minutes’ rail from Londonderry. From this point the 
view of “ the Lake of Shadows” is very fine. The lough is an 
inlet from the open sea, and is as picturesque as some of 
the most lovely of the Scottish lochs, without the mist 
which so often blinds them; indeed, the atmosphere is 
rarely dense—a fact which is, no doubt, responsible for the 
remarkable sunsets from which Lough Swilly gets its romantic 
name. Seaward the view is closed in by mountains, but 
away inland the rugged peaks of Donegal rise one by one 
into the far distance. The bathing in the lough is good, 
although the water is not so strong as that of the open sea. 
Fishing within easy distance is very fair, and the golf links 
at Portsalon (steamer from Fahan, twice daily, takes about 
an hour) are considered among the finest in Ireland. Think 
of an eighteen-hole course free to visitors at the hotel for 
6d.a day! Buncrana has nine good holes on a beautiful 
little course, and Rathmullan opposite (steamer from Fahan) 
has the same. The surrounding districts are full of archzo- 
logical and historical interest, and many pleasant excursions 
can be made. Hotel accommodation is good, and charges 
are not extortionate. 

Next comes an excursion from Belfast to President 
McKinley’s ancestral home. From Belfast the journey to 
Ballymoney by the Belfast and Northern Counties Railway 
is fifty-three and a quarter miles. The first-class ordinary 
return fare is lls. 6d., but there are many excursions at 
much reduced rates. Arrived at Ballymoney the visitor 
could go on by the Ballycastle Railway to Dervock, four and 
a half miles, but there he would still be a mile and a half 
away from the subject of our photograph, while from 
Ballymoney it is only three miles agd a_half by road. 
The visitor can easily arrange to travel to Ballymoney by 
the luncheon and return by the dining car provided by the 
railway company. There are various versions as to Presi- 
dent McKinley’s descent—one is that he is a grandson of 
Francis McKinley, who contributed a tragic figure to the 
history of his family. But the best-informed sources give 
the uncle of Francis, who went to America about the middle 
of the past century, as the progenitor of the man who 
steered the United States through the greatest crisis that 
country has known since the civil war. 
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ON LOUGH SWILLY—‘tFROM THIS POINT THE VIEW OF THE ‘LAKE OF SHADOWS’ IS VERY FINE.” 





PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S ANCESTRAL HOME NEAR DERVOCK. 
TWO INTERESTING EXCURSIONS IN THE NORTH OF IRELAND. 


Photos by Rk. Welch, Belfast. 
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(Having a staff of our own in Paris, we are in a position 
to afford every assistance to readers desiring information. 
The rules as to Queries appear on Page 335.) 


NOt a few English folk are giving the alleged failure 
of the Paris Exhibition as a reason for not visiting it. 
But a moment’s reflection should convince them that this 
supposed failure, far from being a reason for staying away, 
might well be a reason the more for going; for the 
failure, if such it is, is due to nothing more than that the 
public are getting too much for their money. What may 
be the loss of the administration is the public’s gain. 
That the administration has lost money, that the whole 
show was too big an undertaking—all this is not the affair 
of people who desire to be entertained, even though their 
entertainers get no profit from them. Another point upon 
which it is necessary to warn foreigners, is the idea that the 
price of living—charges in hotels and restaurants—has 
become prohibitive. It is still possible, even 1.ow, in 
the midst of the Exhibition, to live simply and well 
at a moderate figure. In fact, the remarkable 
misinformation which has been current on_ this 
subject has given rise to a sort of manifesto on the 
part of the Paris hotel- 
keepers, Their union has 
issued a notice protesting 
against the rumour that it 
is all but impossible to find 
furnished rooms at reason- 
able rates, and adding that 
at the average-sized and 
small hotels the rates are 
not more than 20 to 25 
per cent.. more than the 
ordinary. This is much 
less than was paid during 
the Exhibition of 1889. 
The union (41, Rue Meslay) 
will, by the way, answer all 
‘nquiries on the subject. 


Few people are aware 
that one of the good results 
of the Exhibition is that a 
league has been formed 
against sea-sickness. The 
aims of this society are to 
bring together all interested 
in this annoying trouble, 
to collect documents, to 
try scientific experiments, to publish everything of 
interest to those who suffer from the distressing 
malady, to forward the construction of better ventilated 
steam-boats, to encourage inventors to find some practical 
means in the building of vessels of overcoming the effect 
of the movement of the waves, and to train a staff of 
veople to nurse the victims of mal de mer. The league 
suggests that if one could, for example, submit one hundred 
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THE POPULAR BOAT-RESTAURANT ON THE MARNE, 
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soldiers subject to sea-sickness to a certain 
regime, and cne hundred others to some 
other treatment, with a sufficient number 
of witnesses, one would be able to draw 
some definite conclusions from their obser- 
vations. The league also publishes a paper, 
the Fonrnal du Mal de Mer, and at the 
same time distributes prospectuses. 


Amonc the things that fall short of one’s 
expectations at the Paris show is not to be 
included the Japanese exhibit. M. Soné 
and M. Hayashi, the Japanese commis- 
sioners-general, are principally responsible 
for this section. One of their earliest 
difficulties was the number of would-be 
exhibitors in so limited a space, no less 
than 3,000 applications being received. Of 
these 500 were quickly weeded out, and 
the number was still further reduced until now it 
stands at 1,800. In very few groups or classes is Japan not 
represented. Their exhibit in the educational section of the 
Champ de Mars is specially interesting, as showing to what 
extent European methods have been adopted. But it is in 
artistic productions, above all else, that this wonderful 
country excels. The enamels and cloisonnés on copper and 
silver occupy a large space in the Invalides: the repoussé of 
Kuvokawa Yeisii, the ironwork of Yamada Tchezaburo, the 
ivories of Kaneda Riumei, and the carved wooden figures of 
Takamura Ka-Ouen are all worthy of much more than a 
passing glance. In the Palais des Fils, Tissus et Vétements, 
the Japanese section is a series of marvels, especially in 
those departments devoted to dyeing and to the silk 
industries. The embroideries of Kobayaski, Tida, Watanabe 
Tanaka, and Nishimura are veritable masterpieces. 


BETWEEN Joinville and Nogent-sur-Marne is a curious 
and most interesting boat-restaurant, which visitors 
to those parts should by no means miss. The 
peculiarity of this restaurant, once a barge, is that 
it is on dry land. It is on the meadow side of the 
river, and is reached by a ferryboat from the other 

side. Everybody who goes 
for an outing on the Marne 
calls there, and, although it 
may not be a first-class 
place for dinners, it would 
be difficult to find a better 
place for ordinary refresh- 
ments. This boat-restaurant 
started, I understand, in a 
small way at first; now it 
is quite an important affair, 
with a covered-in dancing 
room on deck, a_ funnel 
stuck in the middle to make 
you think you are on an 
Atlantic liner, and a museum 
of curiosities. The museum 
is the great “draw,” how- 
ever; it consists of knives 
with which murderers 
committed their dread 
deeds, burglars’ imple- 
ments, and gruesome 
objects once in the 
possession of famous 
criminals, collected during 
the professional career 
of a celebrated French detective. 





A WARNING to those visitors who, intending to “do” the 
Exhibition thoroughly, take a Paris apartment for a term 
of three months. Whether furnished or unfurnished, they 
should take great care to have an état des lieux made out 
before they go in; that is, a detailed statement of the con- 
dition of the apartment before the tenancy begins, and once 
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they are in possession every precaution should be taken to 
prevent the walls being damaged in the slightest degree. 
A friend of mine, who furnished a little place for himself, 
has just learned to his cost how necessary it is to guard 
one’s self-against the mercenary ways of Paris landlords. 
Before leaving his apartment he was presented by his land- 
lord’s architect with a bill as long as his arm for réparations 
locatives, some of the items of which are magnificent examples 
of the inventiveness of man. Here are a few: oiling 
the locks 4fr. 75c., blackleading the stove 4fr., cleaning 
the mantelpiece 56c. (to think of counting that extra 
centime!), dusting a cornice 75c.; and so on.. His apart- 
ment consisted of only three rooms, but that greedy land- 
lord and his still more rapacious architect ran up the bill 
to 67fr. 13c., which amount included 8fr. for making it out! 
My readers will hear with satisfaction that my friend 
succeeded in removing his goods before the bill was paid, 
and it is likely that the landlord will have to wait a long 
time before it ts. 


AN attraction that should not be missed is the Hungarian 
Historical Section. There is to be seen the hall of the 
Princes of Transylvania, containing all the treasures of 
past centuries yet preserved in Transylvanian churches, 
museums, castles, and other aristocratic residences. 


SMOKERS will be interested 
in seeing the tobacco exhibit 
of the United States, which 
has been arranged under 
the direction of Charles 
Richards Dodge, Director 
of Agriculture to the United 
States Commission. It in- 
cludes all the important 
kinds of American tobacco, 
such as cigar leaf, export 
tobacco, Briztel yellow 
leaf, Perique tobacco, and 
samples of typical tobacco 
soils; English, German, 
and Spanish types. of 
tobaccos, etc. Great care 
has been taken to select 
representative samples to 
show the character of the 
leaf produced in each of 
the important districts. 
Models and _ photographs 
illustrating the industry are 
also displayed. No other country can show a similar 
exhibit of such extent and variety. 


EvEN peace-loving people will be interested in a portion 
of the German War Department exhibit. It shows in a 
detailed manner models of the arrangement of dwellings 


for workmen engaged in the great German military work-. 


shops. There is on view a complete model of the village of 
Haselhorst, near Spandau, inhabited entirely by military 
workmen and their families, and well known for its high 
standard of order and sobriety. 


A VERY pretty little souvenir, indeed, is that which the 
famous P. and O. Company have published for the Paris 
Exhibition. It is most daintily arranged and printed, and 
the illustrations are very pretty. An interesting fact in 
this souvenir is that the cost of the present fleet was about 
£8,000,000 sterling, and the distance steamed by the vessels 
of the company every year approaches three and a half 
millions of nautical miles. 


THE excursions and personally conducted lectures of the 
{nternational Assembly, or “ Ecole Internationale de 1’Ex- 
position,” are still maintained. Every day English tourists 
may visit various departments of the Exhibition and have 
them explained by an English lecturer who has made a 
study of the particular subject. Almost everything in the 





A SHOW THAT FAILED—‘‘ PARIS IN 1400.”’ 
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Exhibition, even to the side-shows, is covered by these 
lectures. One may have the machinery, the chemistry, the 
furniture,:the decorative art, all explained by English pro- 
fessors on the spot; the same with regard to the panoramas 
of places like Tunis, Algiers, Madagascar, and to shows like 
the Palais de l’Optique. More than that, all places of 
interest in and around Paris, places like Chantilly and monu- 
ments like Notre Dame, are covered in the same way.* The 
“class” visits these places in the company, not of a mechanical 
and half-educated guide who monotonously drones extracts 
from the guide book, but of a scholar who takes pleasure 
in explaining everything in a cultured and intelligent fashion. 
The fees for the series are merely nominal, and all parti- 
culars can be.-obtained at the information bureau of the 
British Pavilion, while the Dazly Messenger publishes the 
programme for the day and the next day. 


THE enormous capital sunk by the French speculator in 
Exhibition side-shows has already received attention in 
these columns, and a fear has been expressed that when 
the great show is over there will be a financial crash such 
as Paris has rarely experienced. Already there have been 
several heavy failures, among them “ Paris in 1400,” with 
a capital of many hundreds of thousands of francs. Curious 
that the best shows should sometimes fail! For “ Paris in 
1400” was really an ex- 
cellent show. I could name 
quite a number of attrac- 
tions not half as good which 
are now doing fairly well. 
A visit on the opening day 
impressed me most favour- 
ably. It was, really, most 
entertaining to see the 
tournaments to have one’s 
fortune told in the good 
old ancient way by a most 
fascinating witch, and to 
assist: at the church at the 
knighting of a warrior sup- 
posed to have just returned 


from the wars. The dark 
and picturesque _ streets, 
the mysterious houses, 
the magnificent hotels, 
were almost a _ reconstitu- 
tion of the Paris’. of 
Victor Hugo’s “Notre 
Dame de Paris.’’ In 
fact, that book might 


almost have served as a guide. 


WHATEVER the shortcomings of the British Royal 
Commission to the Paris Exhibition in the past may 
have been, little fault can be found with the manner 
in which things are now conducted at the National 
Pavilion on the Quai d’Orsay (Rue des Nations). 
Not only has the question of entrance to the Pavilion 
been simplified to a matter of a few minutes’ patient 
waiting at the door, but the Commission have con- 
sidered the needs of visitors to the Exhibition on 
business, as well as pleasure, bent. To this end the Com- 
mission have instituted in the Pavilion a commercial 
information bureau for the use, free of charge, of English 
visitors, exhibitors, and members of congresses. A spacious 
room has been set aside for the particular use of the latter, 
where they may meet and discuss at their ease. A writing 
room has also been provided. In the office proper will be 
found a comprehensive set of Customs tariffs, books of 
reference, information as to transport by land and sea, 
directories, etc. Questions relating to matters of trade will 
be answered as far as possible. During the congresses, 
letters and telegrams may be addressed to members as 
follows: telegrams, care of ‘“ Britpav,’’ Paris; letters, 
care of Commercial Information Office, British Royal 
Pavilion, Quai d’Orsay. The office will be open from ten 
till five. 
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(The rules as to Queries sent in by readers appear on 
Page 335.) 


WE have hinted at the great difficulties 
with which beginners have to contend 
in the early use of cameras focussing by 
scale. Until they actually come to the 
test most would have said that they could estimate 10ft., 
20ft., or 30ft., but, judging by the first results of those who 
have been firing away at near objects at variable distances, 
this is by no means the case. Help of the right sort may 
be found by pacing distances previously determined with 
patience until: it becomes an easy task correctly and speedily 
to reckon up any distance short of that known photo- 
graphically as “infinity,” beyond which everything will be 
rendered sharply with the camera at a given extension 
marked on the scale. Attention to this will simplify the 
task of focussing to an enormous extent. 


Estimating 
Distances. 


THE past few years have seen a rapid 
growth in the desirable institution of free 
lessons by dealers to purchasers of their 
goods. There is everything to commend 
the principle, in that it is calculated to encourage one to go 
on with the study when lukewarm with want of success, 
and thereby to create business for the dealer, and so on, ad 
infinitum. The Kodak Company are undoubtedly to the fore 
in their extremely well-organized system of teaching pho- 
tography, even in its less amateur phases, and the impetus 
that has thus been given to the pursuit of photography by 
all and sundry is shown in a gratifying way by the enor- 
mous extent of this firm’s business. In a smaller way less 
prominent dealers are similarly doing a great deal for the 
spread of photography, and it is a practice that must 
eventually reach far larger proportions than is even now 
the case. 


Free Lessons. 


ENGLAND 1s fast falling in line with con. 
Photographic tinental countries in the extensive use 
Post-Cards. that is now being made of post-cards 
illustrated photographically or by methods 
in which photography plays an important part. The old- 
time book of views is relegated to a back place, and now 
directly one advances a stage on a journey the first care is 
to dispatch picture cards to relations and friends. By far 
the greater number of these cards -are' printed’ by the 
collotype process, and in some parts of Europe their 
sale at a penny or its equivalent, and sometimes 
more, suffices to keep retailers for the entire off 
season. Orders for many millions annually are placed 
with the producers of the cards, some of which are 
really excellent souvenirs of places visited. Amateur photo- 
graphers wishing to use their own negatives may make use 
of sensitized postcards now on the market, or they may 
sensitize their own cards by means of a preparation that 
can also be commercially obtained. 


THE ordinary dark slide for glass plates 

Films in does not always lend itself well for use 
Dark Slides. with cut films. The rebate of the slide 
is not sufficient to insure the film 

remaining in the slide, and the consequent annoyance of 
finding, after an exposure, that it is impossible to push back 
the shutter is best learned by experience. The most handy 
means of overcoming this difficulty is to apply a trace of a 
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slow-drying adhesive substance to the back of the film so 
that it may stick temporarily to a piece of vulcanite or 
other materiaJ placed at the back in the slide for the 
purpose. 
Every photographer will know that alli 
Points About developers have, in a varying degree, a 
Development. continuing action upon the plate or film 
after its removal from the solution. Ortol,. 
one of the very newest developers, possesses this quality,. 
however, to a far greater extent than any other. Ifa plate 
or film be exposed and developed in ortol until the image is 
well out, and then cut into two, and one piece put into the 
fixing bath and one under running water the result is very 
interesting. The part in the hypo solution ceases to develop: 
almost instantly, and fixes out a very thin and useless nega- 
tive. That part, however, that is allowed to remain under the 
water-tap continues to grow in density very rapidly, and a 
perfect negative can actually be made in this way. A 
combined developer made up by Mr. W. D. Welford, of 
which the constituents are not yet known, has been found 
to act in a remarkably quick way, so small a period as eight 
seconds in the developer being ample for maximum density. 
It is interesting to note that developers having these 
characteristics are in practical use every day, and that, 
while scientifically curious, they afford at the same time 
valuable assistance in particular directions. 


HiTHERTO the pictorial representation of 
The L.C.C. and London has been very loosely performed. 
Photography. Individuals, without question, have in 
their collections the materials for a very 
complete pictorial survey of London, but it is impossible to 
bring them together. The National Photographic Record 
Association has done, and is doing, a lot to organize a photo- 
graphic survey for the preservation of records of doomed 
buildings and streets, but now the go-ahead London County 
Council has established a photographic department, and in 
future we may expect that a systematic topographical record 
will be kept of localities likely to undergo change. Collections 
of this nature have an interest, not for the antiquarian 
alone, but for all, and the step taken by the L.C.C. is to be 
encouraged in other parts of the country. 


BRoMIDE prints that have been so over- 

Over-printed printed asto be of very little service as 

Bromide Prints. they are, may often be converted into 

satisfactory, and even pleasing, pictures 

by treatment in a warm bath of hyposulphite of soda and 

alum. A warm tone, that suits pretty well everything, is 

produced, concurrently with a reduction of the excessive 
density caused by the over-exposure. 


We have heard people scoff at the 
repeated warnings against dust in photo- 
graphic manipulations, but, notwithstand- 
ing this, it still remains a fact that 
hundreds of plates are ruined by the presence of the pinholes 
caused, as~a ‘rule, by dust upon the plate. Plates should 
be well dusted, both before exposure and before develop- 
ment. To do one and not the other is only half doing it, 
but at the same time one must be very careful with what 
material the dusting is done. A silk handkerchief, or a soft 
velvet pad or brush, will be found very useful for the 


purpose. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADVICE ON PHOTOGRAPHIC MATTERS. 

All requests for information should be addressed to the Editor of 
THE TRAVELLER, and marked Photographic Query on the outside of the 
envelope. They should be plainly written, and must contain the 
name and address of the writer, not necessarily for publication. 


Dust. 





T. H. M.—A roll of film sealed up and distinctly marked on the out- 
side as to its sensitive character should come through the post from 
Austria without damage. 

W. E.—A telescope is of no use for photographic purposes. 

CHOIR.—At least four times the exposure you have given will be 
necessary. The black shadows are caused by under-exposure. 


THE TRAVELLER 


DALLMEYER'S HAND GAMERAS 


can be confidently recommended to Travellers, as they are made by skilled workmen from the 
best materials, and are guaranteed to stand fair wear in any climate. 
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The Principal Patterns are : — 


The ‘‘ Dallmeyer,’’ with special metal dark slides, the 
strongest and simplest Camera made. Price, complete, 
from £11 8s. 6d. 


The Dallmeyer Long Extension, for utilizing to the 
full the single lenses of Stigmatics and similar convertible 
lenses. Price, including Series II. Stigmatic Lens, £14 18s. 6d. 

The ‘‘ Popular’? Magazine Camera for 12 quarter-plates. 
Very strong and reliable, easily worked. Price, including Eg 
Special Stigmatic Lens, £7 7s. SS] SS 
The ‘‘New Long Focus”? Camera, for Hand or Tripod, has great stability when fully extended. Made in 
Y%, 5x4, and %%4-plate sizes. 

The Correspondent’s Camera, in 14-plate size, similar to the preceding but lighter. 
or roll-holder. Adapted for telephoto or ordinary work. 





Can be used with slides 
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TELEPHOTO LENSES. 


For taking distant Landscapes, Animal Studies, Architectural details, ete. 
Indispensable to the Traveller, the Naturalist, the Architect, and the Surveyor. 


IN HIGH AND MODERATE POWERS. 


Any Good Rectilinear or Anastigmatic Lens can be adapted, without impairing 
it for its ordinary use, at a cost varying from £3 5s. upwards.  lstimates 
and advice free. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


J. H. DALLMEYER, LTD., Optical Manufactory, 25, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 











Chin Glass || POPULAR 
weimicasoren || PRICES. . 


& by 4, 614 by 434, & 9 by 12cm. 
WHEN Packing your PORTMANTEAU, and presuming 
you want to make some 


GOOD NEGATIVES 


| 
| 





on your HOLIDA YS, a 








don’t forget to put in a Supply of the 


ROYAL &A7 


Specially made for AMATEURS by 


CADETT & NEALL, Ltd, 
ASHTEAD, SURREY. 





j@- The BOXING and PACKING are specially arranged 
for convenience of Amateurs on Tour. 


THE 
“SPECTRUM” PLATE, 
WITH ITS LIGHT FILTER, 
IS REVOLUTIONISING 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


‘‘Cadett’’ Papers—Best Only. 


Write for Booklet, ( 
“ORTHOCROMATIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY,” /? 

By JAMES CADETT. , 

( 


Post FREE GRATIS. 







ANTIKITO CREAM. 


The New and Wonderful Preparation for absolutely 


Preventing the Bites of Mosquitoes, Gnats, Midges, Flies, 
Harvest Bugs, and all obnoxious Insects. 





ANTEUKITO is a beautiful and elegant preparation, guaranteed 

to contain nothing of a deleterious nature ; on the contrary, it pie- 

serves and improves the complexion, and is cooling, refreshing, and 

tonic to the skin. It is indispensable as a toilet article to everyone 
who desires to enjoy freedom from attacks of insects. 





Price 3/6. Sent post free direct from the Company for 3/10. 





BEWARE OF MISLEADING IMITATIONS. 
NOTE THE ADDRESS :— 


THE ANTIKITO TOILET COMPANY, 
200, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


. . . . M.B., M.R.C.S. England, says: “I have found Antikito Cream wonderfully effica- 
cious in keeping away midges, flies, mosquitoes, etc.” 


Don’t Travel anywhere “without a bottle of ANTIKITO CREAM. 
errr ——————=—=—=___—_—_————_—_—_EI 


“Chere is sorrow on the Sea.” 


THE SHIPWRECKED 
MARINERS’ SOCIETY. 


Over Half a Million Persons Relieved since 1839. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., instantly cared for and sent home ; the Widow, 
Orphan, &c., immediately sought out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, of every 
grade, at once charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS SPECIALLY APPEALED FOR, 


The Society’s Resources 
being affected by the War and Famine Funds. 


Patron—H.M. the QUEEN (since 1839). 
Chairman—Admiral E. S. ADEANE, C.M.G. 
Secretary—G. E. MAUDE, Esq., 26, Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, London, S.W 


Vv, 
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GRAND HOTEL DE LA G°? BRETAGNE 
AND QUEEN’S HOTEL, 


VICHY. 


120 Rooms comfortably furnished. Large Saloons. Dining Room for 150 persons. Fire¢-elass 
Restaurant. Lift. Electric Light. Telephone. Calorifere. (Charges moderate. Special arrange- 
ments for families. All principal Pops spoken. Special table for diabetic patients. Open all 
the year. Vast park, Omnibus meets trains. This hotel is unrivalle 

Under the management of J. FINAZZI. 


INNSBRUCK. 


The lovely capital of Tirol. Ideal Health and 
Pleasure Resort, equally in Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter. 
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HOTEL TIROL, 


Leading Hotel in Innsbruck. Special Terms for Winter. 
Well warmed house; every modern comfort. 


Tariff on application to HERR CARL LANDSEE. 


PLL VO 
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TOBOGGANING, SKATING, CURLING, and SKI-RUNNING. 


VICHY. 


HOTEL DU PARC and GRAND HOTEL 
ON THE PARC. 


SNS SI ee 














First-Class Hotel. Lift. Electric Light. Telephone. 


Perfect Sanitary Arrangements. 
GERMOT, Proprietor. 


Anglais Cafe=Restaurant, 


1, STUREPLAN, near HUMLEGARDEN, 
STOCKHOLM. 


Lunch from 11 to 1 o'clock, at 1.50 to 2 Crowns (Kronor). Dinner from 3 to 7 o'clock. 
Table d'Hite at 2 to 3 Crowns. 


PrivaTe DINING AND SITTING-ROOMS FOR PRIVATE PARTIES. 
French Cook. English, French, and German Spoken. 
A. ROSENQUIST, Proprietor. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
QUEEN’S HOTEL. 


UNRIVALLED CUISINE AND CELLAR. 
Proprietor: J. W. NIGHTINGALE. 


AVRANCHES, 


NORMANDY. 





FIRST-CLASS. 








PURE HILL AND SEA AIR.—‘‘HEALTH ITSELF.” 


Lovely Views and Promenades. Panorama. MONT ST. MICHEL, short distance. 


EXCURSIONS SEASIDE AND ENVIRONS OF GREAT 
HISTORICAL INTEREST. 


SALMON AND TROUT FISHING AND SHOOTING. 
EDUCATION ALL BRANCHES. 
Professors— Music, Drawing, Languages. College. 


ENGLISH CHURCH & LIBRARY. 


All kinds of accommodation cheap. Living of unrivalled quality cheap. London, 
18 hours; Paris, 8; Cherbourg, 5; St. Malo, 2% hours. Easy, inexpensive journeys. 
British Consul. English and Americans offered special welcome as of old at 


BEAUTIFUL AVRANCHES. 


CENTRAL. 


vi 


FOR ALL INFORMATION CONCERNING 


DINARD 


(The Fashionable Summer and Winter Resort), 


PARAME, St. LUNAIRE, St. BRIAC, and 


DINAN, 


Apply to JOHN LE COCQ, Banker, Dinan, Dinard. 


SPA, BELGIUM. 


(12 Hours from London.) 





SUMMER SEASON. 


CASINO, THEATRE, and CONCERTS. 


RACING, PIGEON SHOOTING, REGATTAS, LAWN TENNIS, 
CYCLING, and BATAILLE DE FLEURS. 


Finest Baths In Europe. Sure Cure for Answmia and Weakness. 


HIGH-CLASS HOTELS, with MODERATE TARIFFS. 


For details, apply to M. JULES CREHAY, Secretary, Casino, Spa. 


ROVAT-LES-BAINS. 


THE GRAND HOTEL. 


This first-class hotel, occupying the best position in Royat, is situated in its own 
extensive grounds at an altitude of 1,300ft., at the entrance of the Valley leading up to 
the Puy-de-Déme near the Bath Establishment and Park. Perfect sanitary arrange- 
ments. Electric light. Lift. Three large Lawn Tennis courts. 

Open May rst to October rsth. L. SERVANT, Proprietor. 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL. 


First and Leading Hotel in St. Leonards. Unequalled position, entirely detached, faces 
sea, and with due south aspect. Hydraulic passenger lift. Electric light throughout. 
Fine billiard room. Home comforts. First-class cuisine. Terms moderate. 
Address, Manager. 


_ . GROMER. . . 
ROYAL LINKS HOTEL. 


FINEST POSITION ON THE EAST COAST. FIRST-CLASS CUISINE. 


Patronized by Royalty and the Leading Lights of Literature and the Drama. 
Manager: H. STANTON FOWLER. 


LUCERNE. 


GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 


ENLARGED IN 1900. 














Highest Comfort, WMost Luxurious 





OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
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ROUND ABOUT CONCARNEAU. 


A PICTURESQUE PARADISE IN BRITTANY. 


Photos by Paul Géniaux, Paris. 





I F only the attractions of Concarneau were better known, 
be one of the most popular watering- 


it would 


































AT QUAINT PONT-AVEN. 


places in Brittany. The little fishing 
port is situated on a charming bay 
and has a fine sandy beach. Con- 
nected with the lively little fishing 
village by a bridge is the stately old 
town, a ‘wille close, protected and 
surrounded by its fourteenth-century 
forts. Lodgings are good, plentiful, 
and cheap in Concarneau, and the 
return ticket from London, vid 
St. Malo, costs under £3, and is avail- 
able for two 
months. The 
roads round 

Concarneau, | 
besides being 

very pictur- 
esque and well 
wooded, are 
capital for. 
cyclists, who 
will find some 
delightful 
runs, such as 
to Quimper 
(fifteen miles), 
taking Foues- 
nant on the 
way, if only 


FISHING BOATS AT CONCARNEAU. 
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AFTER A DAY’S 
TOIL ON THE SEA, 
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IN THE OLD-WORLD MARKET-PLACE. 


a 





DEMURE MAIDENS 
COMING OUT OF SCHOOL. 





because of its being 
famed throughout 
I-rance for the beauty 
of its women. The 
wood of Pleuven, within 
a few miles of Quimper, 
is made for picnics, and 
can be reached by train 
from Concarneau by 
changing at Rosporden. 
Another cycle run is 
round the bay to Pont 
’Abbé, where the 
national costume is the 
most singular in the 
whole of Brittany; 
from Pont = l’Abbé 


IN THE STATELY OLD TOWN. 


the cyclist follows the road to Audierne (which can also 
be reached by train, vid Quimper, where you can put up 
for one night at the Hotel de l’Epée). A carriage or char- 
a-banc should be hired here (about 25fr. for the day) to 
drive to the romantic Pointe du Raz, the wildest point on 
the French coast, where the weather is nearly always 
stormy. The lighthouse should be visited in order to enjoy 


the view from the top; then you should drive op to the 
Baie des Trespassés and see the famed Caves d’Enfer. In 
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spite of the distance visitors will feel more than repaid by 
the wild beauty of the scenery. 

From Concarneau a visit to Pont-Aven, a delightful 
village nestling in the Bois d’Amour, should on no account 
be missed. Anglers will find excellent trout and salmon 
fishing in-the Aven. The exquisite nafural beauties of 
Pont-Aven lure away many visitors from Concarneau, who 
prefer woods to the sea. The hotels Gloanec and Julia are 
to be recommended, and English visitors are made much of 
in Pont-Aven. By the month the pension terms in these 
hotels are only 16s. a week. There are also numerous 
houses to let, and lodgings in plenty, in this earthly paradise. 
If you have children with you at Concarneau, you should 
take them over occasionally by steamer (return fare 





/ 


HE new Hotel Furkablick, close to the Hotel Furka, has 
just been opened, so that there i is now no lack of accom- 
modation at this celebrated pass, over which you can take the 
highest carriage drive in Switzerland. _It is a wonderful 
sensation to look down into the terrible ice chasms of the 
Rhone Glacier, and the two days’ drive over the Furka and 
the Grimsel is of indescribable grandeur. 


THE new limited company, Schweizerische Hotellge- 
sellschuft, recently formed in Lucerne, has made its first 
purchase in the shape of the Colombi Palace at Milan, 
which will be trans- 
formed into a fine hotel, 
ready for use next 
winter. 





. 
me 
A 


Many people who 
winter abroad, either 
under doctors’ orders 
or from a desire to 
avoid London fogs, go 
year after year to the 
same place, get horribly 
bored, and come home 
asserting that that shall 
be their last winter out 
of England. Why these 
good people cannot vary 
their place of stay they 
themselves alone can 
tell, The Engadine and 
the Riviera are not the 
only winter resorts in 
Europe. There is the 
Tyrol, for instance. 
“Tyrol,” you will inter- 
rupt, “that’s a summer 
resort.” Quiteso; but 
it is most delightful in 
autumn and at its healthiest in winter. The skater, the 
curler, and the tobogganist can amuse himself all day long; 
the air ts glorious, the views are magnificent, ahd thé hotels 
are not uncomfortably full, By the way, should this para- 
graph induce anyone to winter this year in the Tyrol, let 
him make straight for the Tirolerhof, Innsbruck, where he 
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THE WELL-KNOWN TIROLERHOF AT INNSBRUCK. 
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lfr.) across the bay to the sands and rocks of Beg 
Meil—a charming place for a picnic—where you can 
hire a sailing-boat for a whole day for 10fr. (8s.). There 
is a marine aquarium at Concarneau, to which the 
public are admitted by permit between 2.0 p.m. and 
3.0 p.m. Visitors holding a passport will find it easy to 
obtain that permit, and many others. of a similar nature 
in Brittany. — 

The sardine fleet, 800 strong, provide work for the 
whole population, and ‘amusement besides for the visitors, 
who should not miss the interesting sight of the return of 
the boats and of the unloading of the sardines, which are 
packed in little baskets. Fresh sardines form one of the 
luxuries of Concarneau. 


will get every comfort and a hearty welcome from Mr. Carl 
Landsee, its proprietor. This hotel is one of the best known 
on the Continent, and is perfectly managed. The prices 





THE HOTEL JULIERHOF AT CAMPFER. 


during the winter months are very moderate, and if you 
intend to make a long stay Mr. Landsee will be glad to 
arrange special terms, we feel sure. 

CAMPFER is a quiet 
little village about a 
mile from St. Moritz. 
It is delightfully situ- 
ated ; sheltered more 
or less from every wind, 
but open to the sun 
all day, and in these 
respects a favoured ex: 
ception to many of the 
resorts in the Valley of 
the Inn. Campfer has 
also a little prim Swiss 
church, which is kindly 
lent to the English 
chaplain and_ visitors 
for the season, as well as 
two good hotels. The 
Hotel Julierhof is a 
most comfortable 
hostel ; its cuisine is 
well above the average, 
and its charges are 
moderate. The railway 
journeys are the same 
as advertised for St. 
Moritz, with diligence 
service from  Thusis 
and Coire or from Chiavenna across the Italian frontier. 


BLACK’S 
GUIDE BOOKS. 
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A complete list of Home and 

Foreign Guide Books sent on 

application to A. & C. BLACK, 
Soho Square, London, W. 
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AN ENTIRELY NEW HYGIENIC MATERIAL. 





30 Medals, 


APS 


Fashionable Shapes and Styles for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. 


380 Medals. 


‘6 PETANELLE,” a natural Antiseptic Fabric, absorbs and deodorizes perspiration. and being extremely light 
and porous, aliows moisture to immediately evaporate, 
The following articles are also manufactured from “ PETANELLE” Fabrics: Ladies and Gentlemen's 
Underwear, Athletic Clothing, Pyjamas, Rugs, Dog and Horse Clothing, ete 


The only true Sanitary Wear, and indispensable in hot climates. 
OF ALL LEADING HATTECRS AND OUTFITTERS. 
Patentees & Proprietors: PATE, BURKE & CO., Paris, Rheims, & 6, Wool Exchange, E.C. 








ARMY AND NAVY SECTION, PARIS EXHIBITION. 
EXHIBITS, (3RiNces- HALL, WOMAN'S EXHIBITION. LONDON. 


Dr. J. M. 
‘My Lady Nicotine’ 


BARRIE says: ‘WHAT I call the ‘ARCADIA’ 
is the ‘CRAVEN’ Mixture, and no other.” 


lb. Sample 
Tin, 2/3. 


1b. Sample 
Tin, 2/3. 


Post Free, 2/6. Post Free, 2/6. 





7, Wardour Street, Leicester 


J. J. CARRE RAS, Square, LONDON, W., 


OR ANY TOBACCONIST. 





THE CELEBRATED 


GR 


Distillers’ Guarantee of Purity 
and Age. 


SEVEN YEARS OLD. 
Price 3/6 per Bottle. 


In Cases of 2 Gallons - - 
(Carriage Paid), 42/-. 








WHOLESALE ONLY :— 


THE DUBLIN DISTILLERS’ CO.,‘: 


(Geo. Roe & Co.) DUBLIN. 


Established 1757. 


he ee Re een 


ew If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining this Whiskey 
from your WINE MERCHANT or GROCER, please write direct to the 
Distillery for the name and address of the nearest Trader selling same. 
On receipt of application, with 3d. in stamps to cover cost of postage, 
a free sample will be forwarded. 


WHISKEY | 





~~ |EQUIPMENTS AND 
OUTFITS. 


Sporting, Military, & Medical. 








TENTS, STOVES, for use in Field or Camp, 
TRANSPORT and AMBULANCE WAGGONS, 
CAMP BEDS, CHAIRS, TABLES, VALISES, & KITS. 


MISCELLANEOUS CAMP AND 
EXPLORING REQUISITES. 





ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST OF 


Hammerless Ejeotor Cuns, Express Rifles, Revolvers, 
otc., FREE, with pleasure, on application. 


EXPERT ADVICE on all matters connected with HOME 
or FOREIGN TRAVEL and SPORT. 
EXPLORING and other EXPEDITIONS completely equipped. 





The MILITARY EQUIPMENT GCo.,‘*: 


7, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
Telegrams—‘*‘ WAGONAGE, LONDON.’’ Telephone—so029, GERRARD. 
Bhooting Range, HENDON. 


vil. 
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LONDON. 
HOtEt CECIL and Restaurant, Strand. 


UNS AND AMMUNITION.—Charles Lancaster, 
151, New Bond Street, W. 


OBACCO.—J. J. Carreras, 7, Wardour Street, Leicester 
Square, W. 


AMERAS AND LENSES.—J. H. Duallmeyer, Ltd., 
25, Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. 


“T° ELESCOPES AND FIELD GLASSES.—Ross, Ltd., 
111, New Bond Street, and 31, Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross. 


HOTOGRAPHIC PLATES.—Cadett and Neall, Ltd., 
Ashtead, Surrey. 


ees AND TRAVELLING REQUISITES.— 
Louis Vuitton, 454, Strand, Charing Cross. 














T. ERMIN’S HOTEL, WESTMINSTER.—Unex- 
celled for cuisine, luxury, and comfort. Inclusive 
terms from ros. 6d. per day. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
A PARIMENTS (High-class),—“* Heather Dean,” West 








Cliff Road. Fine house, in own grounds. 


CLIFTON (Bristol). 
RAND SPA HYDRO.—Unrivalled. 


modern Baths—Nauheim, Saline, Aix Douche, 
Turkish, Russian, etc. Weir-Mitchell treatment. 


CROMER (Norfolk). 


ROYAL LINKS HOTEL.—Finest position on the 
East Coast. 


hehehe PRIVATE HOTEL.—First-class. 








“LIFTONVILLE PRIVATE HOTEL. — Every 
comfort. 





| HARROGATE. 
H OTEL MAJESTIC. Most comfortabte and luxurious. 





| HASTINGS. 


Fa ag esol ra aes (Superior).—Mrs. Jekyll, 11, Corn- 
wallis Terraee. 








PHero. -CHEMIST.—A. Brooker, 2ra, Wellington 


Place. ‘Dark rooms. 





SCARBOROUGH. 


“RAND HOTEL (on the south cliff), Splendid 
J situation. 
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CARLSBAD. 


EADING ROOM in the Curhaus, rskr. daily. All 
the newspapers. 


[Ae ae Kohn, Haus Hallstadt, 
Obere Schulgasse. 


DINAN. 


Ko EVENS.—Ladies’ High-class School. 


OTEL DE BRETAGNE. — Modern Installation. 
Restaurant. 


P ENSION.—Cheap and comfortable. 


Bellevue. 


Mrs. Seddon, 





OTEL DE LA POSTE.—Comfortable. 
prices. 


Moderate 


DINARD. 
Banke AND HOUSE AGENT.--John Le Cocq. 


Hore DES BAINS.—Comfortable. Moderate prices. 


Le for HOUSES to Gilbert Smith, Maison Rouge, 
Banker and House Agent. 


FLORENCE. 


fe eee COLLEGE, Via S. Reparata.—- 
Head Master—G. Bartlett Begg, Esq., M.A. 
System, that of an English Public School. 


FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN. 
ENGusH PENSION.—Bockenheimer Landstrasse, 73 


GENOA. 
Hot DE MILAN.—All modern comforts. 


INTERLAKEN. 


ARK HOTEL (Pension Ober).—The Villa Sylvana, 
specially arranged for the reception of families. 





LUCERNE. 


DUCATIONAL.— Professor and the Misses Neumann, 
Lutzelmaft, receive pupils. Private and College 
Lessons. Comfortable home. 


NGLO-AMERICAN PHARMACY, opposite Hotel 


du Right 
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” GUIDE. 


LUCERNE (cONTINUED). 
foe DENTIST at the Hotel Schweizerhof. 





RAND HOTEL NATIONAL.—First-class. 
all the year round. 


Open 


PARAME (Brittany). 
BRisror PALACE (modern family hotel).—Englist 


proprietor. 


UPERIOR ENGLISH PENSION. — Moderate 
charges.—Alexandra House. 


EA! ENGLISH TEA !—-Chappell, Importer, Paramé, 
Brittany. From 3fr. per 4 kilo. 


ROYAT-LES-BAINS. 
“ee GRAND HOTEL.—Comfort and luxury. 


REICHENBACH FALLS (Melringen). 


RAND HOTEL DES ALPS.—Just opened. First- 
class house. The Falls are nightly illuminated 
by electricity. 


ROSCOFF (Brittany). 
Her DU PALMIER.—Kept by English people. 
Cheap and very comfortable.—Messervy, proprietor. 
ST. 


Hore CENTRE: ET PAIX.—First-class. English 
spoken. Omnibus meets steamers. 





GRAND HOTEL FRANKLIN (facing the sea). 





ONTINENTAL.—Luxurious Furnished Rooms to 
Let. Picarp, Proprietor. 








STOCKHOLM. 


NGLAIS CAFE RESTAURANT, 1, Stureplan, 
near Humlegarden. 

















VENICE. 
ENSION.—Gregory, Palazzo Barbarigo, Grand 
Canal. Highly recommended. 
VICHY. 
Hert DU PARC AND GRAND HOTEL.— 
First-class, 








SIMAILI. ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SPECIAL NOTIGE TO ADVERTISERS. 





a HE TRAVELLER” being a novel journal in every sense of the word as regards its editorial matter, we have 
decided to extend its novelty to our advertisement columns by inaugurating a new system of very cheap 


advertising, which will also be of great assistance to the tourist and traveller of every kind. 


This system will 


supplement the displayed advertisements already appearing and to appear in our pages. 
Thus will the various hotels, pensions, boarding and lodging houses, shops, schools, house agents, etc., in the 


different towns give themselves great publicity at small expense. 


respective towns, and special pages will be given to particular countries. 
pages will also become a sort of practical guide to the traveller, who will thus be able to see at a glance at what 
hotel or pension to stop, where he can get suitable apartments, which shops to patronize, to what school either at 
home or abroad he can send his children, and so on ad infinitum. 


The rates for these advertisements will be:—3s. for the first line of six words. 
Orders for less than six insertions cannot be accepted. 


six words. 


The advertisements will be tabulated under their 
By this tabulation these advertisement 


2s. for each succeeding line of 


A discount of 5 per cent. for a series of thirteen insertions; 10 per cent. for twenty-six; and 15 per cent. for 


fifty-two insertions. 


Annual subscription for one line, £6 10s. 


All Orders for this department of THE TRAVELLER must be prepaid, and will be received subject to the space being 
available, the Proprietors reserving to themselves the right to suspend or hold over any advertisements on order 


All communications respecting Advertisements in THE TRAVELLER must be addressed to— 
THE MANAGER, ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 7—12, Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C. 
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Travel Queries and Information. 


— oo fe 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


Questions of any kind whatsoever relating to Travel in all its varied branches and details may be asked 


of this Journal. 


To this end we have made exhaustive arrangements. 


Notwithstanding the great amount of research necessary to reply to Travel Queries with GREAT CARE, 


no charge will be made. 





The Coupon below must, however, be cut out and sent with the letter. NO NOTICE CAN BE 
TAKEN OF TRAVEL QUERY LETTERS IN WHICH THE COUPON IS NOT ENCLOSED. 


Where to Halt on a Drive from Landeck to Lovere.—E. F.— 
Yes, the drive from Landeck to Lovere occupies about four days. 
The most convenient halting places would be the Baths of Bormio 
(Hotel Nouveaux Bains le Bormio), Edolo (Hotel Leone d’Oro, 
rather dear), Lovere (Hotel Lovere, very fair). At Bergamo the 
Hotels Alb. d’Italia and Concordia are both good, and at Brescta the 
Hotel Brescia is highly recommended. The Lago d’lseo is a very 
beautiful lake, with banks luxuriantly clothed with vegetation. It is 
about fifteen miles long, and from one to three miles broad. In the 
middle lies a pigturesque rocky island nearly two miles long. A 
steamboat traverses the lake twice daily, from Lovere to Sarnica, in 
two and three-quarter hours. 

How to reach Schloss Weissenstelin.—A VAGRANT.—The best 
ticket you could take for a journey to Schloss Weissenstein would be 
a return to Innsbruck. Second-class rail and saloon on steamer, vid 
Queenboro’ and Flushing, costs £7 5s. 8d., and is available for 
forty-five days. You will require clothing similar to that of autumn 
in England; there is no occasion for elaborate dressing, and the 
neighbourhood is not expensive. 

From Vienna to Constantinople. — VOX COLLATORIS. — The 
best stopping places between Vienna and Constantinople are Buda- 
pest, Belgrade, Sofia, and Adrianople. Between Paris and Vienna: 
Strasburg, Ulm, Munich, and Salzburg. From all these places 
excursions can easily be made. 

Moderate Price Hotel in Ostend.— R. G.— At the Reinsberg, 
Imperial, Royal des Arcades, which are all clean and comfortable 
hotels, the charges are from 8fr. to 16fr. per day, according to room. 
These are in the Boulevard van Iseghen, adjoining the Digue. 


About Assouan and Biskra.—ELIVAS.—Yes, invalids can obtain 
abundance of fresh green vegetables at the Cataract Hotel, Assouan, 
these being grown for the purpose in gardens on the banks of the 
Nile. There is no resident doctor at Biskra. Biskra is not suffi- 
ciently removed from the influence of the Mediterranean and 
Atlantic winds to possess the typical desert climate, and in this there 
is no comparison between it and Assouan. 


Hotel Accommodation near Algeciras——PUSSY.—We should not 
recommend you Ronda, especially with your trouble. Malaga would 
be far preferable, but you will certainly not improve upon: Algiers, 
and it is no more expensive than any other Mediterranean resort. 


A Quiet Holiday in the U.K. during September. MIKE.—We should 
recommend you to try Paignton, near Torquay. We know of no place 
that will better fulfil your requirements. 


Rooms at St. Jean de Luz.—LUZ.— We should advise you to 
write to Mrs. Keyworth, Villa de Océan, St. Jean de Luz. You 
will find the scenery extremely beautiful. The place is now being 
highly recommended by the doctors, especially for those with chest or 
lung diseases. Sheltered on the east by a range of mountains, the 
visitor enjoys both sea and mountain air. Mrs. Keyworth is an 
English lady, and her house is one minute’s walk from the sea. 


Christmas Holiday in the Mediterranean for £25 or less.—ST. 
SWITHIN.—Your best plan will be to take a Cook’s Italian circular 
tour ticket No. V/1,395, at £18 2s. 10d. first-class and £13 4s. 3d. 
second. The route is wé@ Calais, Parise, Mont Cenis, Turin, Genoa, 
Pisa, Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, St. Gothard, Lucerne, Bale, 
and home vid Paris and Calais. If you take hotel coupons for three 
weeks and travel second class, the total sum would come within the 
amount you speak of. 

Lucerne in September.—FLIPPER.—You will find this month a 
very good month indeed for Lucerne. Take the same dresses that 
you would wear in England in the same month, with the addition of 
extra underclothing which you might require. Pension terms at 
hotels would be from 10fr. to 15fr. per day; ‘‘ National’’ more 
expensive. 

The Weather in Vienna in September. Reichenhall._PADDY. 
—The weather in Vienna in September is similar to that in 
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London. Reichenhall is. an Alpine spa ten miles south-west of 
Salzburg. The season lasts from May to October. It is the chief 
centre of the Bavarian salt works, and is the most celebrated health 
and summer resort in the Bavarian Alps. It is frequented by some 
10,000 visitors during the season. Its saline springs and delightful 
air are held in high esteem for phthisis, bronchitis, ch.orosis, rheu- 
matism, gout, etc. The surroundings of Reichenhall are very 
beautiful. 

Tour Round the World.—MONKEY. — The cruise round the 
world you name has been abandoned by the Hamburg-American 
Company. Possibly you followed our advice as to Cook’s escorted 
party. We hope you did so, for it is a delightfully planned 
tour. 

A First-class Boarding House in Portrush.— W. G. O.— You 
will find the Portrush Hotel a comfortable place. Cook’s issue 
coupons at 7s. 6d. per day, and in two or three days you might finda 
boarding house to suit you. We know of none. 


Hotel at Amelie-les-Bains, frequented. by English People. 
Cheerful Hotel Accommodation for Invalids at St. Jean de Luz.— 
BUTTERFLY.—The best hotel at Amélie-les-Bains is the Grand. 
We know of no shop where you could get photos of the hotels, but 
the hotel proprietors would be only too glad to supply you with all 
information which it is impossible to obtain in this country. The 
Hotel d’Angleterre is situated on the beach between the casino and 
the English club. The poste is near the cemetery. We cannot 
supply you with the details you require, but would refer you to Mrs. 
Keyworth, Villa de 1’Océan, St. Jean de Luz, who will, we are sure, 
gladly give you all the information you need. 

Superior Board - Residence in Dresden, Hanover, or Bosna. — 
M. E. P. R.—We know of no private family in the towns you name 
willing to take boarders. Your only means of ascertaining this 
would be by advertising. 


Where to Witness the Grape Harvest in Italy or France in Early 


‘Autumu. — L’OISEAU.— The easiest way of witnessing a grape 


harvest is to make your headquarters at Coblenz, from which many 
vineyards are easily accessible on both the Rhine and the Moselle. 
We know of no Italian villages where apartments such as you speak 
of may be obtained. 


TRAVEL QUERY COUPON. 
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A QUIET SPOT IN THE 


ITALIAN. LAKES. 


LANZO D’INTELOI ON MONTE CAPRINO. 





ERY few of our countrymen, who annually flock to 
health resorts in Switzerland and Italy, will have 
heard of this charming. mountain -resort, ‘for it lies well 
away from the beaten track and is known only to a favoured 
few. Perched on the side of. Monte Caprino, a spur of the 
range which culminates in Monte Genéroso, at an elevation 
of some 3,000ft: above sea-level, Lanzo d’Inteloi commands 
a splendid view of the lake and town of Lugano, with the 
Monte Rosa chain of Alps-in the distant background. 
Lanzo itself is a mere hamlet, within easy walking 
distance of Arogno, the principal village of the commune, 
but a little beyond the hamlet stands the Belvédére 
Ramponio, a modern, well-equipped hotel, ane of the 
pleasantest places for a summer sojourn in the Italian lake 
district. A drive of three hours over a rough track, ascend- 
ing by zigzags and turns, will bring you up from Osteno, the 
nearest landing place for the steamers which ply between 
Lugano and Porlezza several times a day. A better 
approach from the other side runs from Argegno, on the 
Lake of Como, about midway between Como and Bellagio. 
It is also possible to gain access to Lanzo from Marozzia, 
the next station to Lugano on the St. Gothard line; but 
this route is only suitable for good walkers or travellers 
with little baggage. 

The hotel, which belongs to a Milanese doctor of repute, 
Dr. Charles Canevali, boasts an asphalted tennis court, a 
billiard room, a model chapel, in which services are held 
by an S.P.G. chaplain, and a well stocked library of 
Tauchnitz novels for rainy days. The pension terms are 
moderate, considering the advantages offered, and the cater- 
ing is distinctly good. 

An early expedition should be made along the mountain 
side to Monte Generoso, where the splendid panoramic 
view extending over the Lombardy plains, four Italian lakes, 
and the Alps from Monte Viso to the Bernina Range, will 
be better enjoyed after a well-earned déjeuner at the hotel 
below the summit: Another long day’s excursion to Monte 
Galbiga, in the opposite direction, affords a fine view of the 
Lake of Como. At Paraviso, close to Lanzo d’Inteloi, the 
mineral baths are sometimes frequented by Italians, though 
their curative powers have yet to be tested, and there are 
villas and pensions for those who prefer them to a hotel. 
Descending to the lake, a visit by steamer to Lugano itself 
is easily accomplished within a day, while many ‘of the 
quaint villages which line the northern shore are well worth 
exploring, if only for the sake of their picturesque churches 
and ruined castles. The Fishermen’s Gorge at Osteno, with 
its trickling waterfalls and overhanging rocks, and the tufa 
grottoes of Rescia, can also be reached by rowing boat on 
the lake, and a return made to Lanzo in time to see the lovely 
sunset over Monte Rosa, towering high above the Alps. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘TIPS ON TIPS.” 


To the Editor of THE TRAVELLER. 

Sir,—Your other ‘‘ Old Traveller’’ allows his heart to prevail 
over his head. Altruism is all very well in theory, but it must not 
be allowed to run riot on a journey. If we may not pay for extra 
attendance, we may not pay for better rooms, sleeping cars, or any 
other luxuries which are the privilege of long purses. The author of 
rour timely article did not propose that hotel servants should be 
incited to neglect anyone, merely that they should be encouraged to 
redouble their efforts in certain cases. All tips are bribes, if we 
must apply so harsh a word to an inoffensive custom, and it would, 
no doubt, be much better if all tips could be abolished. As it is, we 
already pay for attendance twice over, once in the bill and once in 
the outstretched palms which greet our departure. All you have 
proposed is that the money shall be laid out in the most advantageous 
fashion, if laid out it must be. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Saint Pdi de Léon, 12th August, 1900. MILOR. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The Travelling Public are requested to note that 
this Journal is on sale, not only all over the United 
Kingdom, but also in every Tourist and Travel Resort 
throughout the World, through the Agenofés.. and 
Depots of Messrs. THOMAS COOK & SON. 

They should, therefore, ask for it when travelling 
or touring, abroad as well as at home, for health, 


pleasure, or bysiness. A 
NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 
—06200——— 


ConTRIBUTORS, both at home and abroad, are referred to 
the pages of this Journal as a guide to the kind of 
material required, both literary and photographic. 
Brevity, practical utility to tourists and travellers, 
brightness, and general interest should be aimed at. 
Payment will be made on acceptance for news-notes, 
tourist and travel paragraphs of all kinds, travel 
articles, incidents, photographs, sketches, etc. Where- 
ever possible a photo or photos should accompany 
contributions, no matter how brief they may be. 

Unsuitable contributions will be returned, provided 
stamped and addressed envelopes are sent; but the 
Editor will not hold himself responsible for accidental 
loss. Each contribution, be it paragraph, tourist 
news-note, article, story, photograph, or drawing, 
should bear the name and address of the sender, as 
well as a full descriptive title; otherwise identification 
is difficult. 

The Editor is always pleased to inspect collections of 
Holiday and Tourist snap-shots, and to pay promptly 
for the loan of accepted prints with the necessary 
descriptive matter. 


All Communications to be Addressed— 
THE EDITOR, 
‘*THE TRAVELLER,”’ 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, Southampton Street, 
Strand, LONDON, W.C. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


To THE PUBLISHERS : 
Mesers. GEORGE NEWNESS, Ltd., 
71-12, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Please send me THE TRAVELLER for: months, 
beginning with the issue dated__... fr 


which I enclose the amoynt of__ | 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


INLAND. FOREIGN. 
Twelve Months - £1 8 2 £1 16 10 
Six 99 os 14 1 18 5 
Three 99 = 7 1 9 23 
Nave 
Address 





Please cut this out and forward to Publishers. 


Members of the Public who experience difficulty in obtaining 
THE TRAVELLER either at home or abroad are earnestly 
requested to communicate at once with THE PUBLISHER. 
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FROM POLE TO POLE!|!NSALL's “ coMPACTUM 
mee ree we | _ TEA BASKET 


Borchgrevink, 1899—FARTHEST SOUTH, 78° 50! | 
CARRIES ITS OWN WATER SUPPLY. 





Both Dr. Nansen and Mr. Borchgrevink, with their 
respective Crews, wore Outfits of 


JAEGER | GUE 
PURE WOOL w WITH “SIRRAM” FITTINGS. 


Fitted with kettle, stove, and stand, tins for spirit and milk, water tank, 
canister for tea and sugar, provision box, two cups and saucers, butter 





JAEGER Clothing was also worn by ae bowl, two knives, and two teaspoons. 
STANLEY IN SOUTH AFRICA. CARRIAGE PAID. CASH WITH ORDER. 
“JAEGER” is GOOD FOR EVERYBODY in ADVANTAGES. 


every Climate. Small Size, being only 10%in. by 7%in. by 8%in. 


ee ee Kettle and Stove can be used in the Basket. 
126, REGENT STREET, W. 30, SLOANE STREET, S.W. Separate Water Tank. Light Weight. 
456, STRAND (Charing Cross), .W.C. Lid can be Used as Tray. Metal Lining. 
115, VICTORIA STREET (6 Doors West of A. & N. Stores). eae 
85 and 86, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. W. INSALL G@a5QNS, "Sic manuracrunene. 
PURE WOOL (Sporting and General) TAILORS, 19 & 20, St. Augustine’s Parade, BRISTOL. 
" 42, CONDUIT STREET, W. CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


NEWNES’ SIXPENNY SERIES OF 
COPYRIGHT WORKS. 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. WHAT’S BRED IN THE BONE. 


14ipp. W. H. Fircuerr (‘‘ VEDETTE ”). 


STORIES FROM THE DIARY OF A DOCTOR. 


188pp. L. T. MEADE and CLIFFORD IIALIFAX. 


ENGLAND’S PERIL. 


122pp. WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


THE REPROACH OF ANNESLEY. 


197pp. MAXWELL GRAY. 


THE SILENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND. 


22Ipp. MAXWELL GRAY. 


ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


158pp. A. CONAN DOYLE. 


F SHERLOCK HOLMES. | 
BE ee | SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. 


THE SIGN OF FOUR. 128pp. BEATRICE HARRADEN. 


186pp. GRANT ALLEN. 


JESS: A Story of the: Last Boer War. 


192pp. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


SHE: A History of Adventure. 


1gopp. Ii. RIDER HAGGARD. 


ROBERT ELSMERE. 


317pp. Mrs. HTUMPHRY WARD, 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


324pp. Mrs. HHUMPHRY WARD, 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. 


126pp. KRuDYARD KIPLING. 


‘ 124pp. A. CONAN DOYLE. ; A YANKEE BOY’S SUCCESS. 
THE EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER GERARD. | oe ee 
124pp. A. CONAN DOYLE. | wa a gee 
\ BL OCK OF H LY ; | ALSO (NEARLY READY) 
THE | ee oa eee oo 1 MARCELLA. By Mrs. HuMPHRY WARD. 
PosT FREE, Sa. EBEACE. ae 
E S, Ltp., 7—12. Scuthampton Street, Strand, London, W.C., or fi sading Booksellers and Newsagents. 
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Don’t Forget Bovril. 


In an intéresting article in “ The Traveller” 
for August 4th, 1900, entitled 
on Mountaineering,”’ 


M.A., F.R:G.S., etc., says :— 


| “A Collection of the 


Bovril Company’s 


| compact food pre- 


| parations should 


not be forgotten.” 


‘* Practical, Hints 
Sir W. Martin Conway, 





AN HISTORIC HOUSE. ~~ 
J. SV FRY & SONS, Lid., Cocoa and Chocolate Manufacizrers 
by Special Appointment to Her Most Gracious Majesty. 

ESTABLISHED 1728. 












a“ No Better Food.” —Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 
F.R.S.E., &c 


Fry: 


PURE reer eee 


Gocoa| 


300 GOLD MEDALS & DIPLOMAS. 


The MEDICAL PRESS, including the ‘‘ LANCET,” “ BRITISH MEDICAL 
JOURNAL,” and “MEDICAL ANNUAL,” testifies to its 


ABSOLUTE PURITY. 


Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa contains the very in- 
gredients necessary for promoting the full development 
of the growing CHILD; restores the wasted tissue of 
the ATHLETE, and is the TYPICAL FOOD for the Invalid 
and for those whose digestive organs are weak. — 











GRAND SPA HYDRO, _ 


CLIFTON, BRISTOL. | 


Magnificent position,- overlooking the Gorge of the Avon, Leigh 
Woods, and Nightingale Valleys: 


ed 


COMMENDED CUISINE, AND EVERY LUXURY AND COMFORT. 


The Bathing Establishment is one of the Bitest in. Europe. 


NAUHEIM, SALINE, AND EFFERVESCENT BATHS; AIX DOUCHE, TURKISH AND RUSSIAN BATHS, 


AND EVERY SYSTEM OF MODERN HYDROTHERAPY. WEIR-MITCHELL TREATMENT. 
LIFT TO ALL FLOORS. 
{ 


Cc. 


J. 


oe 





TARIFF MOST MODERATE. 


en 


WHITBY, M.D., Resident Physician. 





